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Chronicle 


Home News.—Settlement of the shopmen’s strike was 
reached in Chicago, September 13, as far as about fifty 
lines were concerned. Other roads were expected on that 
date to fall into line, and it was gen- 
erally thought that by the end of Sep- 

Strike tember the walk-out affecting nearly 
400,000 men, who have been idle since July 1, would be 
over. The end came when ninety delegates of the execu- 
tive council of the federated shop crafts assembled in 
secret session and approved by a majority vote the peace 
terms prepared by Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, and Bert M. Jewell, president 
of the railroad employes’ department of the American 
Federation of Labor. The agreement makes no specific 
mention of seniority rights, but expressly stipulates that 
the shopmen shall return to work at the wages against 
which they struck on July 1, “not later than thirty 
days after the signing of this agreement.” 

The general terms of the Chicago agreement to end the 
railroad shopmen’s strike by separate peace negotiations 
are as follows: 


» 


Railway Shopmen’s 


All men are to return to work in positions of the class they 
originally held on June 30, 1922, and at the same point. As 
many men as possible are to be immediately put to work, at 
present rates of pay, and all employes who have been on strike 
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are to be put to work or under pay, not later than thirty days 
after the signing of this agreement, except such men as have 
been proved guilty of acts of violence, which, in the opinion of 
the commission, justify dismissal. The relative standing of men 
returning to work and men laid off, furioughed, or on leave of 
absence, will be restored as on June 20, 1922, and men will be 
called back to work in that order. If a dispute arises as to the 
relative standing of an employe, or if any other controversy 
arises growing out of the strike, that cannot be otherwise adjusted 
by the carrier and said employe or the duly authorized repre- 
sentatives thereof, the matter shall be referred to a commission 
to be established and constituted as hereinafter provided, for final 
decision by a majority vote. 

The commission referred to shall be composed of six repre- 
sentatives to be named by the chief officers of the organizations, 
parties hereto, and six railroad officers or representatives selected 
from and by the railroads agreeing hereto. This commission 
shall be constituted within fifteen days from the signing of this 
agreement and shall have jurisdiction to decide all cases that 
may be properly referred to it on or before May 31, 1923, but 
not thereafter. Inasmuch as this agreement is reached for the 
purpose of composing in a spirit of compromise «his controversy, 
all parties hereto agree that neither this settlement nor any de- 
cigion of the commission above provided for, shall be used or 
cited in any controversy between these parties or between the 
railroads signing the same or any other class or classes of their 
employes in any other controversy that may hereafter arise. Both 
parties pledge themselves that no intimidation or oppression shall 
be practised or permitted against any of the employes who have 
remained at work or have taken service, or against those who 
resume work under this understanding. All suits at law now 
pending as the result of the strike shall be withdrawn and can- 
celed by both parties. 


While the news of this settlement was still fresh before 
the public it was announced that a large group of rail- 
roads was still holding aloof, and reports became cur- 
rent that many would reject the plan for separate settle- 
ments. On September 14 members of the Shop Crafts 
Committee Policy, in Chicago, began separate negotia- 
tions under the plan to end the railway strike through 
agreements with individual roads. Instructions to vari- 
ous federation officials to open negotiations with their 
roads were sent out from union headquarters by Bert 
M. Jewell, chief strike leader and head of the Railway 
Employes’ Department of the Federation of Labor. At 
the same time it was announced from the office of the 
department that a number of railroads outside the group 
of fifty Class I railroads had notified shop-craft leaders 
they were desirous of making separate agreements with 
striking employes. On roads which agreed to the general 
provisions of the peace proposal, executives and general 
chairmen representing the shopmen’s organizations met 
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in conference in Chicago as well as in many other centers 
in the country, working out details of the settlement. 
The minor stipulations may vary on the several railways. 


Germany.—On September 16 the shortage of money 
became so severe that nearly all the Berlin banks were 
closed for the day. For the first time in its history, ac- 

cording to the New York Tribune, the 
agen See Reichsbank, the citadel of Germany’s 

German Gold financial and economic strength, was 
forced to close its doors. Its daily output of paper is given 
as 2,500,000,000 marks, but with its printing presses active 
throughout the entire twenty-four hours it could not suffh- 
ciently relieve the money famine. The situation is con- 
stantly becoming more threatening. To meet the Belgian 
demands Rudolph Havenstein, president of the Reichs- 
bank, has gone to England to obtain the Bank of Eng- 
land’s consent to place at the disposition of the Reichsbank 
a deposit of 50,000,000 gold marks which had been placed 
by the latter in the English bank. It is thought that his 
purpose is to transfer this to the Belgian national bank as 
a guarantee for the 100,000,000 gold marks demanded 
by that country. Such a transfer is demanded by Bel- 
gium as a guarantee for the payment of the 270,000,000 
gold marks due to it before the end of the year. In view 
of the success which at the present writing is hoped for by 
Germany from this transaction the German mark con- 
tinues to hold its own at 1,460 to the dollar. Germany 
sought to obtain an extension of six months for the dis- 
charge of her present obligations to Belgium in as far as 
she feared to yield up her last gold reserves, and payment 
was considered impossible owing to the low rate of the 
mark. The German Government declared its willingness 
to furnish the bills and guarantees demanded if the neces- 
sary time were granted, but the Belgians strictly adhered 
to the terms of the Reparation Commission’s decision. 
France has been firmly behind the Brussels Government 
in demanding strict enforcement of the terms of the recent 
reparations decision, while Great Britain was known to 
favor acceptance of the German proposals for the exten- 
sion of the moratorium. Occupation of the Ruhr is 
threatened by France if the terms of the decision are not 


carried out. 


League of Nations—The Third Assembly of the 
League of Nations opened at Geneva, September 4, with 
the election of Augustine Edwards, a Chilean delegate, as 

President. The following Committees 

—wvbremerd "3 ™ appointed: Constitution, 

Deposits Technical Organization, Armament 
Limitation, Budget, Social, and Politic. The first impor- 
tant question to be raised concerned the great phosphate 
deposits on the Island of Nauru, Southern Pacific, now 
monopolized by the Governments of England, Australia 
and New Zealand. This island had been owned by Ger- 
many and was mandated to the British. Soon after, it was 
discovered to have.an almost solid bed of phosphate, 
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enough to supply the world’s demand for 200 years. 
Forthwith the three Governments just named constituted 
themselves a monopoly for its exploitation. The per- 
manent Mandate Commission of the League pronounced 
this a violation of the mandate plan. -A vote was taken to 
carry on an investigation into these conditions. 


The Austrian situation was taken up for discussion on 
September 6 and a Committee of five appointed to work 
out a plan for League aid. The Committee was composed 
of representatives of England, France, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia and Austria. 
Dr. Seipel, the Austrian Chancellor, 
declared that credits of £15,000,000 sterling would be 
necessary at once, and better customs treatment by the 
neighboring nations, or else no one could forsee what con- 
sequences might follow to threaten the peace of all Eu- 
rope. Dr. Seipel definitely stated that French and British 
capital had compromised the situation in his country, pre- 
venting the Austrians from extricating themselves from 
their financial difficulties just when all arrangements were 
made by the Austrian banks of issue to hinder further 
depreciation of Austrian currency. 

The Anglo-Austrian Bank, controlled by British capitalists, and 
the Banque des Pays d’Autriche, controlled by French, began by 
making new requirements of an important nature in the statutes 
of the official bank. Both the foreign banks had subscribed to 
our new official bank of issue. All these negotiations were left 
suspended. When I left Vienna, three days ago, we were then 
awaiting for the final decision from Paris. 

Why are we thus treated? Our best efforts to save ourselves 
were thus compromised. The bank of issue was the key to our 
economic structure in our plans for reconstruction. 


Dr. Seipel granted that it was not the function of the 
League to provide funds for a ruined Government, “ but 
it is the task of the League to insure peace wherever peace 
is possible.” Yet six days later nothing had been ac- 
complished and the prospects gave little hope of a solution. 
National rivalries, with Italy and the Little Entente 
nations holding opposite views, brought the League almost 
to a standstill on this subject. The situation was aggra- 
vated by the steady issue of bank-notes by the Austrian 
Government to satisfy the labor organizations. The fol- 
lowing is the Italian plan to which the Czechs submitted 
their own counter proposal : 

1. That no customs shall be increased until the Austrian budget 
is balanced. 

2. That a new bank of issue shall be created to handle the pro- 
posed $60,000,000 international loan, this institution to issue new 
currency upon a new basis. 

3. The dismissal of all superfluous State employes. 

4. The creation of an international control commission, which 
shall issue the money raised only in monthly sums, as Austria 
carries out the prescribed decrees, the operation of this scheme 
being contingent upon the Austrian Parliament passing a law at 
once authorizing the Government to issue any decrees demanded 
by the control commission. 


These plans, it appeared, were likely to be wrecked not 
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merely by the Czech counter-proposals but also by the 
objections raised by the Austrian Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, which informed Dr. Seipel that the Austrian 
Parliament would not accept the Allied control. . 


Germany’s presence in the League was demanded by 
many of the members. Leaders of liberal thought in 
many countries, including France, as a cable to the New 
York Times reported, believed that: 
“ The time had come to cease running 
the world on the basis of liquidation 
of the war, in other words by the victors, and for the es- 
tablishment of general international action on a peace 
basis.” France was not opposed to Germany’s entrance as 
an ordinary member, but to her representation on the 
Council, since this is charged with carrying out parts of 
the treaty of Versailles. Lord Cecil, who had officially 
started the movement for Germany’s admission to the 
League, believed these difficulties could be overcome and 
was strongly supported by Dr. Giuseppe Motta, the head 
of the Swiss delegation. All must admit, he said, that in- 
ternational affairs are worse than they were a year ago; 
the League must attack these problems, and to do so it 
must be a League of all nations. 


Germany’s Admis- 


sion Discussed 


In the matter of disarmament the British delegation 
moved on September 8 to secure the cooperation of the 
United States in obtaining an extension of the provisions 

The Problem of of the Washington Naval Treaty to 

; all nations, a general scale of army re- 
Disarmament auctions and a standard control of the 
traffic in arms. The influence of the United States, it was 
said, would be an immense aid in securing these ends. 
Basing its calculations on the ship tonnage allowed by the 
Washington Treaty to Great Britain, the United States, 
Japan, Italy and France, the League’s tentative plan allots 
to Argentina 81,000 tons, Brazil 45,000, Chile 35,000, Den- 
mark 13,000, Greece 36,000, Holland 26,000, Norway 
16,000, Spain 81,000 and Sweden 62,000. Spain, how- 
ever, desires a tonnage equal to Italy’s, 175,000, and 
Brazil wishes to be on equal footing with Argentina. On 
the subject of land armaments France put the strength of 
her army at 690,000. Of this force 335,000 men are 
stationed in France proper, 92,000 on the Rhine, 70,000 
are used in carrying out treaty obligations in the Sarre, 
Syria, the Cameroons and Togoland. The rest are in 
the French colonies. The new French law fixes 725,000 
as the total of all troops but the Paris Government has 
somewhat reduced these figures. Fear of Germany is the 
reason frankly given for the total of 427,000 French 
troops on the Continent: “ The Government considers 
that at this cost only can it attain a superiority which will 
discourage any aggressive tendency.” The number of 
French troops now far exceeds that of Germany before 
the war, and is twice as large as that of any other coun- 
try, with the exception of Russia. France argues that 
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Germany’s hostility to the new States, her attitude to- 
wards Upper Silesia and Austria, and her nearness to 
Russia all make war possible and it is, therefore, her duty 
to provide. The British statement made in this connec- 
tion points out that France has the largest air force in the 
world, being credited with 1,150 military planes against 
368 for England, 715 for the United States and 390 for 
Japan. “No real progress towards disarmament can be 
made,” said Lord Cecil, “until there is a moral dis- 
armament.” A plan for the mutual protection of frontiers 
was proposed by Cecil as a possible basis for European 
disarmament. The “Cecil non-aggression proposal” is 
first to be presented to the various Governments in the 
form of a tentative draft of treaties and is then to be fol- 
lowed by direct negotiations between the nations and the 
League. Senator Henry de Jouvenel requested in the name 
of France that the plan be carried out as speedily as pos- 
sible, and that the first peace-assurance society be com- 
posed of Great Britain, France, Belgium, Italy and Spain. 
Separate compacts might ultimately be made for Europe, 
South America and Asia. 


A committee decision to put off for another year the 
Canadian amendment to the covenant, eliminating Article 
X, met with strong opposition. The Canadian Minister 
of Marine, Ernest la Pointe, ener- 
getically demanded the immediate con- 
sideration of this Article which pro- 
vides that the members of the League undertake to respect 
and preserve against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all the 
members. M. Barthelémy of France declared that his 
country was strongly in favor of retaining this article. 
“If by the suppression of Article X we could attract the 
United States into the League,” he said, “the sacrifice 
would appear to be light. But as it seems that our es- 
teemed sister Republic is not ready to join us, even with 
Article X eliminated, we are bound to insist upon its 
maintenance.” 


Article X 
Defended 


The Near East.—During the past week the situa- 
tion in the Near East has grown so critical that there is 
danger of a general war. On Monday, September 7, the 
evacuation of Smyrna by the Greeks 
was declared complete. Turkish 
forces occupied the city two days later, 
and on September 11 the victorious Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, the Nationalist leader, formally entered Smyrna 
acclaimed by thousands, and made a speech urging the 
Turks to refrain from excesses. But the preceding day 
the Secretary of the League of Nations at Geneva re- 
ceived from Kemal a telegram to the effect that the An- 
gora Government, on account of the excited state of the 
population, could not be held responsible for any massa- 
cres that might ensue. With 150,000 refugees in the city 
and the food-supply so low that 300,000 people would re- 


Massacres in 


Smyrna 
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quire relief within a week, and with much disorders going 
on, Smyrna seemed ripe for what followed. 

On September 14 an Associated Press dispatch an- 
nounced that 

A fire of serious proportions is sweeping Smyrna. The Greek 
and Armenian quarters are completely destroyed. The fire is 
rapidly spreading to other areas. The Turkish Irregulars who 
are in control of the city are firing upon and terrorizing the 
population. 

The conflagration started at 4.00 p. m. near the Ameri- 
can College Institute, continued for three days, leaving 
the city a ruin. It is estimated that some 300,000 people 
have been made shelterless, and 25,000 homes were de- 
stroved. Before and during the conflagration more than 
1,000 Christians, Greeks and Armenians were massacred 
by the Turks. The financial loss is set at more than 
$200,000,000. A dispatch from Smyrna dated Septem- 
ber 17, stated that the ruins of the city were then still 
smoldering and no attempt had been made by the Turks 
to remove the dead and dying. The waters of the bay, 
were still carrying the bodies of those who were massa- 
cred or sought to escape. On the water-front were 
crouching thousands of survivors, who feared death at the 
hands of the Turks. 

In a statement issued by the Greek Legation in Wash- 
ington on September 16, it is asserted that “ More than 
100,000 Greeks and Armenians have been massacred dur- 
ing the last fortnight, following the withdrawal of the 
Greek troops from Asia Minor.” Fugitives from Ana- 
tolia reported that the Turks in their advance burned and 
pillaged everything in sight. When Brusa was evacuated 
by the Greeks, the declaration stated, wholesale burnings 
and massacres by the Turks immediately followed. Thou- 
sands of the unfortunate inhabitants succeeded in reach- 
ing the seaboard only to die of starvation and exposure. 


While Smyrna was in the hands of the Turks, the 
diplomats became active. On September 10, the gravity 
of the situation in the Near East led Baron Hardinge, 
British Ambassador to France, to send 
to the French Ministry a note to the 
effect that England counted on the 
support of the Allies to secure the defense of Constanti- 
nople and the Gallipoli peninsula. Three days later, the 
Soviet Government dispatched from Moscow to the Brit- 
ish High Commission in Constantinople a protest against 
the Allied control of that city and the straits. The Soviet 
took the stand that as the Allies’ action has been prejudi- 
cial to the interest of Russia, Turkey, the Ukraine and 
Georgia, Moscow will not recognize any decision that 
may be unfavorable to the States bordering on the Black 
Sea. The note denounced the Treaty of Sévres as unjust 
and spoliatory, and demanded that Constantinople be re- 
stored to the Turks, “ whose victorious struggle for free- 
dom Russia warmly salutes and supports.” 

On September 14, the French Cabinet had a meeting 
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and heard a report on the situation in the Near East from 
Premier Poincaré. The Ministry is in “ technical agree- 
ment” with England that the liberty of the Dardanelles 
must be preserved but the French would go further than 
the British in favoring the “ legitimate aspirations ” of the 
Turks. The Premier proposed that the French troops 
now on the Asiatic side of the straits should be withdrawn 
to the European shore to prevent all danger of conflict 
with the Turks. 

Meanwhile, Mustapha Kemal Pasha published from 
Smyrna his notion of a just peace, saying. 

We do not want to fight Great Britain, but she must give up 
Constantinople to Turkey. It is Turkey’s capital, and we wish 
it, peacefully, if possible, if not we will fight. Our demands are 
simple. The Nationalist pact occupies less than a page. We 
want real independence over all the Turkish lands. For us capi- 
tulations no longer exist. We demand Constantinople, Adria- 
nople and that part of Thrace which is predominantly Turkish. 

On September 15, a Cabinet meeting was held in Lon- 
don. It was authoritatively stated that the British Gov- 
ernment had reached a complete understanding with 
France on the necessity of maintaining the neutrality of 
the whole demilitarized zone on both sides of the Dar- 
danelles and Bosporus. The Cabinet agreed that a joint 
intimation from the French, Italian and British Govern- 
ments should be sent to Mustapha Kemal pending some 
permanent arrangement to be made regarding the form 
in which the neutrality of the zone should be secured. 
England, France and Italy, it was intimated, were ready 
to send troops to the Allied zone in case there should be 
any menacing movement by Mustapha Pasha’s forces. 
No Kemalist troops were to be allowed to cross the strait. 
As for Rumania and Serbia, they would “ regard with 
very grave concern ” the prospect of the Turks’ return to 
Thrace. 






On September 16, the news came that England was 
getting ready to defend the “freedom of the Darda- 
nelles.” Large British forces landed at various strategic 
points, and threw up entrenchments. 
General Shuttleworth, who is in com- 
mand, was expected to be reinforced 
by French and Italian troops. Great Britain has invited 
the Dominions to be represented by contingents for the 
defense of Constantinople. The Mediterranean fleet has 
been ordered to oppose any invasion of the neutral zone 
or any attempt by the Turks to cross over to Europe. 

In a conversation with Sir Harry Lamb, the British 
High Commissioner of Constantinople, Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha demanded the immediate withdrawal of the Greek 
forces from the Tchatalja region in European Turkey. 
He said that if the Greeks in Asia Minor attempt to re- 
treat across the neutral zone of the Dardanelles, the Turks 
will pursue them. Turkish concentration at Ismid con- 
tinued early in the week and the British brought up addi- 
tional troops. 
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Moral Aspects of Irish Insurgency 


Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


HIS subject may be conveniently treated under two 

heads: first, the immorality of sedition against a 

legitimate government; second, the immoral meth- 
ods of warfare used by the insurgents. That the Pro- 
visional Government is the legitimate sovereign authority 
of Ireland, can be denied by no genuine believer in 
democracy, nor by any other logical person. Therefore, 
it is morally binding upon the consciences of all the citi- 
zens. No more logical nor conclusive statement of this 
truth could be desired than that which was quoted in my 
last article from the “ Joint Pastoral” of the Irish 
Hierarchy. 

The insurgents not only refuse to acknowledge this 
moral obligation, but are violating it through seditious 
warfare. Many of them are in bad faith, know that they 
are doing wrong; hence, they are in the same case as any 
other class of fully deliberate sinners. However, some of 
the insurgents honestly believe that they are under no moral 
obligation to accept the Free State Government. These 
men are not anarchists. They believe in government, and 
they profess devotion to the gospel of “ self-determina- 
tion.” In an earlier article I dealt with the repudiation of 
the democratic principle by Mr. De Valera and Miss 
MacSwiney, and their allegiance to an abstraction, called 
“the Republic.” The mental processes of such as these 
need not be further considered, as they are outside or 
beyond the standards of reason and of values accepted by 
ordinary human beings. We deal only with those who 
have not become enmeshed it: pseudo-metaphysical un- 
realities. 

Their belief in government seems to be only rudimen- 
tary and purely theoretical. They act as though the very 
name, “ the Government,” involved a presumption against 
the authority claimed by the officials of the Free State. 
“ Obey the legitimate Government” arouses no respect- 
ful response, produces no reaction of loyalty. The images 
and associations called up by the word, “ government,” as 
a concrete and functioning entity, are liable to suggest 
emotions of antagonism rather than of submission. Cen- 
turies of tradition and all their previous experience, have 
identified “the Government” with the hateful and re- 
jected rule of England. They cannot immediately dis- 
associate the word and the institution from the old, bad 
implications ; they cannot immediately bring themselves to 
look upon the present Government as something entirely 
different, as based upon the will of the Irish people. 
Now, as heretofore, the fact that they do not like the 
policy of the Government, seems to them a sufficient rea- 
son for rejecting its authority. 





Nothing was more puzzling to American visitors 
in Ireland during the summer of 1922 than the light- 
heartedness with which apparently decent young fellows 
joined the forces opposing the Free State. They seemed 
to regard the contest as one between two parties, or fac- 
tions, rather than between law and anarchy. Apparently 
they were in much the same frame of mind as the man 
who decides that he will ally himself with the Democratic 
party rather than the Republican party in the United 
States, or the youth who shouts for his own football team 
rather than that of the other college. The fundamental, 
the ethical, character of the enterprise seemed to escape 
them entirely. 

If the foregoing observations should strike the reader 
as far-fetched, unreal, or even trivial, I can only plead in 
justification that they are the result of somewhat pains- 
taking investigation in Ireland during the most active 
weeks of the insurgency. What I have said in the two 
preceding paragraphs may be fantastic and all wrong, but 
my honest belief is that it contains a grain of truth. Obvi- 
ously, it is not the whole truth. 

Closely related to the feeble hold of the insurgents upon 
the significance of government is their rejection of ma- 
jority rule. They are well aware that the Free State 
Government was established by a majority of the duly 
elected representatives in the Dail, and that it has the ap- 
proval of more than nine-tenths of the Irish people. “ In 
America,” said I to a prominent official of the Provisional 
Government, “ we look upon the principle of majority rule 
as axiomatic. We never think of setting it aside, no mat- 
ter how much we may dislike its operation in a particular 
election. How can Irishmen who profess adherence to 
the principles of democracy take a different course?” 
His reply was: “ You must remember that the people of 
Ireland have for centuries seen the will of the majority 
continuously and consistently nullified by the governing 
powers. The principle of majority rule has not the same 
practical and traditional sanctity here as in the United 
States.” It seems to me that this observation goes some 
little way toward an explanation of the problem. 

Loyalty to their old leaders has undoubtedly played a 
considerable part in determining the course of many in- 
surgents. Here one must guard against the temptation 
to rely unduly upon certain hackneyed sayings about the 
Irish people: “ the clan spirit;” “loyalty to men rather 
than to principles; ” “ inability to grasp a political issue, 
except in relation to its advocates or its opponents,” etc., 
etc. After all, the great majority of the Irish people have 
perceived the great political principle involved in the 
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present crisis, and have aligned themselves accordingly. 
Ever since July 1, the most discredited man in Ireland has 
been Eamonn De Valera. What we are seeking is an 
explanation of the perverse actions of a small minority. 
Part of the explanation is undoubtedly to be found in an 
exaggerated sense of loyalty to leaders. 

All the more heavy and more terrible is the responsibility 
of those same muddle-headed and fanatical leaders for 
the horror and devastation that have been inflicted upon 
their country in the last few months. The only ex- 
tenuating plea that they will ever be able to offer is that 
of invincible ignorance. Let us hope that their forgiv- 
ing countrymen will raise no monuments to subnormal in- 
telligences of their peculiar type. 

We turn now to the methods of insurgent warfare. 
The shameful tale is quickly told: Ambushing, sniping, 
looting, burning, and manifold violation of the elementary 
laws of humanity and of honor. Michael Collins was 
killed from ambush at night. Practically all the attacks, 
all the “ offensive ” exploits, performed by the insurgents 
have been of this nature. Even in the daytime, they can- 
not be distinguished from civilians, since they wear no 
military uniform. The National soldier never knows 
when he will be a shining mark for some insurgent who 
fires from a group of civilians, or from the roof of a 
house. Every night of the three and a half weeks that 
I spent in Dublin was made hideous by the sound of snip- 
ing, sometimes with rifles, sometimes with machine guns, 
at the National troops who were performing sentry or 
patrol duty. Rarely, if ever, could the snipers be seen. 
The seizure of private and public property of all sorts, the 
robbery of banks, and the wanton destruction of public 
and private buildings, are too familiar, both in enormity 
and in volume, to require more than the briefest men- 
tion. Here is a partial description, taken from one of 
the Dublin daily papers: 

Ireland’s principal industry, dairying, has been brought to 
the verge of ruin. Farmers have been deprived of fairs and 
markets; roads leading to creameries have been obstructed, and 
with railway communications cut, the creameries in many places 
are unable to export butter. The Black and Tans wantonly and 
outrageously destroyed a number of creameries; but it is doubt- 
ful if all taken together, they gave more employment than Cleeve’s 
factory in Tipperary, burned to the ground the other day by a 
section of irregulars. 

Typical violations of the laws of humanity are: the use 
of hospitals to explode mines in adjoining buildings; the 
wearing of Red Cross insignia by gunmen; the use of ex- 
panding bullets, which tore holes three inches in diameter 
through the bodies of National soldiers; several instances 
of deliberate firing upon Red Cross workers and upon 
ambulances, and one murderous attack upon a funeral 
party; the destruction of light-houses and life-saving ap- 
paratus on the coast of Cork and Waterford; and—but 
the record is already sufficiently sickening. We must 
not overlook the cases of insurgents who broke their 
solemn promise not to resume fighting against the Govern- 
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ment after their release from custody. At least one very 
prominent commander twice committed this supreme act 
of perfidy. The insurgents seem to have accepted literally 
the doctrine, “ All’s fair in war,” and they have carried 
to its ultimate extreme the detestable plea of “ military 
necessity.” 

How can these horrible performances be explained? 
Well ; they did not all appear for the first time in the sum- 
mer of 1922. Ambushing, sniping, sudden and isolated 
attacks upon unsuspecting individuals or small groups, and 
fighting in civilian clothes were all recognized methods 
in the campaign against the Black and Tans. The moral- 
ity of these practises, in those circumstames, is a question 
to which, I understand, competent Irish moralists have not 
given a uniform answer. Assuredly I have no intention 
of obtruding a solution of my own. The methods em- 
ployed against the Black and Tans are pertinent to this 
discussion only because of the precedent that they created. 
From them the insurgents learned—by observation and 
report rather than by experience, for it does not appear 
that many of them did actual fighting at that time—many 
of the tactics that they have employed with disastrous 
effect against their own countrymen. And they have 
“bettered the instruction.” From the Black and Tans, 
and from some camp followers of the Republican army, 
they learned how to loot and pillage; from the Republican 
army they learned the value of the ambush and the sud- 
den attack in small bands; while from the Great War they 
learned something about explosive bullets, and the pos- 
sibilities of including hospitals, ambulances and the Red 
Cross in the category of enemy forces. If they have in- 
vented dastardly devices of their own, let the thing be put 
down to the power of suggestion, plus their native in- 
genuity. 

During the last eight years, the Irish people have ex- 
perienced one dastardly betrayal by the British Parlia- 
ment (1914) one abortive revolt (1916) one reign of 
terror (1919-1921) one sudden emergence into the blind- 
ing light of liberty (1922) and they have absorbed their 
share, in their own way, of the demoralizing psychology 
induced by the Great War. During most of that period, 
they have had neither law nor government in the norma! 
sense of these terms. Within that period, the great ma- 
jority of the insurgents were passing through the most 
critical years in the life of a boy or a young man. This 
situation made inevitable a considerable amount of de- 
moralization, moral confusion, obscuring of moral prin- 
ciples and weakening of moral standards. “ Men do not 
gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles.” 

The foregoing considerations do not, I suppose, fully 
solve the enigma of moral degeneration which is pre- 
sented by the methods of insurgent warfare. But they 
do suggest a partial explanation. To readers who are im- 
patient or otherwise unsatisfied with this contribution of 
mine, and to readers who think that a complete explana- 
tion is easy and simple, I would suggest that, after all, 
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Ireland is Ireland. We who owe to her our ancestry, our 
most cherished traditions, and the most fundamental ele- 
ments in our training, can legitimately boast that, while 
we are quite as normal as other peoples, we are by no 
means so obvious. We can fairly lay claim to an elusive- 
ness, an unfathomable residuum of character, which has 
been denied to other and less richly dowered peoples. We 
are different, and we are glad of it. That some of our 
performances cannot be fitted into the commonplace cate- 
gories that suffice for other races, is sometimes discon- 
certing, but to ourselves it is not really surprising. While 
we deplore certain manifestations of that inscrutable ele- 
ment in our character, we rejoice in other potencies that 
it holds. And we know full well that the good far out- 
weighs the bad. 

A very distinguished priest said to me a few days ago 
at his home in England: “ For the first time in my life of 
more than three score and ten years, I am ashamed of be- 
ing Irish.” Well; I am not. I detest and deplore the 
methods and deeds of the insurgents. I have supreme 
contempt for the intellectual processes of their leaders. 
I wish the civilian populations would display more energy 
and more moral courage, and especially that they would 
emancipate themselves from the paralyzing superstition 
that it is dishonorable to “inform” on the ruffians who 
are robbing and terrorizing them. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve that in similar circumstances, and with a similar 
political heritage and background, almost any other people 
would have done worse. After all, the pathological con- 
dition that we are discussing affects only a small minority 
of the Irish people. At least ninety-five per cent are be- 
having with a fair degree of normality, not, thank 
God, “normalcy.” With all the balanced intelligence 
of the country against them, the insurgents cannot much 
longer continue to present a serious problem. 


The Intolerant Emerson 
James J. Daty, S.J. 


HIS kind of essay, I am free to confess, should not 

be encouraged. The advocatus diaboli is deservedly 
unpopular. But it seems to me there are extenuating 
circumstances which make it pardonable to enact that role 
in the canonizing processes long going on in favor of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. The man has been disgracefully 
overpraised to the moral and intellectual scandal of sev- 
eral generations of Americans. Indeed, the high-power 
spot-lights of popular worship play upon his august figure 
with such fierce white radiance that recusancy seems a 
rather harmless amusement. He has been apotheosized 
into a kind of abstract excellence, an immortal shade in 
a vague Elysium where he takes orders from nobody. 
Who can imagine Emerson bowing down anywhere to 
anybody? What damage can the pellet from an insur- 
rectionary pop-gun do a divine shadow? His invulner- 
ability almost makes him a legitimate target. A brickbat 
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is an innocuous missile to a ghost, par levibus ventis. 

I do not deny that Emerson has sometimes been to me 
a source of great delight. I have at times fallen under 
his spell and joined in the popular applause. But he 
has also induced moods of violent disgust; and, if I yield 
to one of them without allowing the memory of his 
virtues to soften my asperity, does not he himself urge 
me on in his own mellifluously unctuous manner? 

Why drag about this corpse of your memory, lest you con- 
tradict what you have stated in this or that public place? 
Suppose you should contradict yourself: what then? It seems 
to be a rule of wisdom never to rely on your memory alone, 
scarcely even in arts of pure memory, but to bring the past for judg- 
ment into the thousand-eyed present, and live ever in a new day. 
In your metaphysics you have denied personality to the Deity, yet 
when the devout motions of the soul come, yield to them heart 
and life, though they clothe God with shape and color. Leave 
your theory, as Joseph his coat in the hands of the harlot, and 
flee. A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, 
adored by little statesmen and philosophers and divines. With 
consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do. He may as 
well concern himself with his shadow on the wall. Speak what 
you think now in hard words and tomorrow speak what tomor- 
row thinks in hard words again, though it contradict everything 
you said today. 


These are brave words. They are a plenary indulgence, 
in the muddled Protestant understanding of the phrase, 
for all possible unkindnesses of speech. I think I can 
promise that I shall not be so coarse and untruthful and 
malevolently disposed towards Emerson as he has been 
towards me. For there were three things which could, 
from his youth to his old age, disturb the serene surface 
of Emerson’s soul and roil it with the ugly sludge of his 
hatred and contempt. Being a Catholic was one; being 
an Irishman was another ; and being a Jesuit was the third. 
I happen to be after a fashion a wretched coincidence of 
all three, and peculiarly favored by my experience in this 
triple character to receive in its fullest impact the solemn 
fatuousness of the Concord preacher. The noble Emer- 
son’s designation for an Irishman was “a Paddy.” As 
for the Catholic Church, with the pages of Christendom 
lying open before his eyes, it never occurred to this scholar 
of boastful magnanimity that the mightiest spiritual in- 
stitution of history was anything else than a heaving mass 
of ignorance, superstition, corruption, and hypocrisy which 
continued to exist through the illiteracy of weak-minded 
populations and by the tricks of a crafty priesthood, of 
which Jesuits were particularly odious representatives. 

In itself Emerson’s hostility to the Church was not so 
singular a phenomenon as to astonish me. A life-long 
Catholic reader of English and American literatures soon 
comes to expect and be indifferent to rude and blunder- 
ing attacks upon his dearest attachments. But there is 
in Emerson’s inherited and more or less natural hatred of 
the Church a peculiarly provincial venom and fixture 
which one never grows quite used to. In this respect he 
affords the best example we know of that consistency 
which is the hobgoblin of little minds. We cannot recall 
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a really great writer, since the Protestant tradition began 
to dominate English literature, who ‘had not lucid inter- 
vals in his mad obsession against the Church. Sir Walter 
Scott, Thackeray, Ruskin, Stevenson, expressed regret 
for unkindnesses of pen into which the prejudices of early 
training and the precipitancy of youth had betrayed them. 
It is possible to weave a garland of tributes to the beauty 
of Catholic sanctity and the high moral mission of the 
Church out of the writings of non-Catholic poets and 
prose-writers of eminence who enjoyed no larger oppor- 
tunities of enlightenment than Emerson. But no con- 
tribution for that garland can be found in him. The 
hard set and iron compress of New England Puritanism 
kept him from looking about. From first to last Emer- 
son remained unchanged in his views of the Church. 
This was his blind side. And how very blind it was! 
One is at a loss to know how to convey some notion of 
the peculiar virulence of Emerson’s fanatical detestation 
of the Catholic Church. It was not shared in the same 
degree, as far as I am aware, by any contemporary Amer- 


ican of first-rate intelligence. Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Thoreau, Webster and Poe were not such frenzied 


dervishes as Emerson on the subject of the Church. In 
order to make comparisons here, we should have to search 
the Masonic lodges of country districts or the isolated 
hamlets of the Western wilderness. A settled invincibility 
of ignorance about Catholic matters, distorting vision, 
warping judgment, and dealing in crude invective, is a 
point of resemblance which makes Emerson and Albert 
Pike curiously alike. We can more easily forgive Pike. 
He cultivated no pretensions to being a cosmopolitan 
philosopher living a life of high thought far above all local 
partisanships and the passions of the hour. 

Perhaps the best way of understanding this serious 
fault in Emerson’s intellectual equipment is to recall that 
charming arch-bigot, George Borrow. Borrow missed 
all the opportunities for culture and accomplishments 
which Emerson enjoyed. He was a blacksmith, a 
pugilist, a vagrant, a friend of gypsies, a colporteur. 
Like many self-made men he was steeped and dyed in 
the definite colors of his district. He was incurably 
provincial in his religious ideas as well as in his manners. 
He accepted unquestioningly all the dull and stupid lies 
about the Church which until recently were irresistible 
political weapons among the lower orders of English se- 
ciety. His dislike of Irishmen and Catholics and Jesuits 
was every bit as keen and securely lodged as Emerson’s. 
But his genius triumphs at times over the Calvinistic fast- 
nesses in which his lot was cast. ‘Thus, in that fascinat- 
ing account of his fantastic mission of Protestant propa- 
ganda in Spain, he writes: 

However attached to his religion—and who is so attached to 
the Romish creed as the Irishman?—I am convinced that not all 
the authority of the Pope or the Cardinals could induce him to 


close his doors on Luther himself, were that respectable person- 
age at present alive and in need of food and refuge. Honor to 
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Ireland and her “hundred thousand welcomes.” Her fields have 
long been the grecnest in the world; her daughters the fairest, 
her sons the bravest and most eloquent. May they never cease 
to be so! 


He may be a 
Again, 


The man, you see, is human, after all. 
violent bigot. Lut he is not altogether a monster. 
when he visited the Euglish College in Valladolid: 

Of the sights the most remarkable is the picture gallery which 
contains neither more nor less than the portraits of a variety of 
scholars of this house who eventually suffered martyrdom in 
England, in the exercise of their vocation in the angry times of 
the Sixth Edward and the fierce Elizabeth. Yes, in this very 
house where many of those pale smiling half-foreign priests were 
educated, who, like stealthy grimalkins, traversed green England 
in all directions; crept into old halls beneath umbrageous rook- 
eries, fanning the dying embers of Popery, with no other hope nor 
perhaps wish than to perish disemboweled by the bloody hands 
of the executioner, amongst the yells of a rabble as bigoted as 
themselves: priests like Bedingfield and Garnet, and many others 
who have left a name in English story. Doubtless many a history, 
only the more wonderful for being true, could be wrought out 
of the archives of the English Popish seminary of Valladolid. 


One does not come upon such airy open spaces in Emer- 
son. There is something feminine and spiteful in the 
inveteracy of Emerson’s pique at all things Catholic. It 
is not the quality of a great man. It belongs more 
properly to sewing-circles of malicious tendencies. It in- 
validates his claims to be taken for a man of supreme 
genius. As a village wonder he will always be remark- 
able. On the large stage of the world he will look more 
and more diminutive as the passionate quarrels of the 
sixteenth century subside and the thick dust of its con- 
troversies are laid. It is the fate of all mad writers against 
the Catholic Church to become curiosities rather than 
classics. 


Protestant Alms in Europe 
EuGeNeE WEARE 
Special Correspondent for AMERICA. 


OMETHING has been said in these columns regard- 

the European activities of a number of American 
Protestant organizations which, on the testimony of 
the European Catholic Hierarchy, priests and laymen, 
are really organized to destroy the Catholic Faith of Eu- 
rope’s poor, though seemingly engaged in distributing the 
relief which is so greatly needed here. The directors of 
a number of these Protestant societies have repeatedly de- 
nied this charge. They say that their work is purely 
philanthropic and made doubly necessary by the great need 
for help among European Catholics and by the unwilling- 
ness, if not the refusal, of American Catholics to do 
enough to aid their coreligionists. The director in 
Austria of one of these Protestant societies has repeatedly 
asserted in my presence that his organization, which 
spends millions of dollars each year in Europe, would 
withdraw from Austria on the morrow if any Catholic 
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organization from America or anywhere else would come 
here and take up the work. 

In my wanderings about Europe I am frequently ques- 
tioned regarding the attitude of American Catholics to- 
wards their European brethren. The Europeans are a 
bit puzzled about it. On all sides they see only Protestant 
societies from America or such organizations as the Red 
Cross or the American Relief Administration whose per- 
sonnel is overwhelmingly Protestant. No organized Cath- 
olic American groups are to be found anywhere in Eu- 
rope. The Europeans know that there are some 16,000,- 
000 American Catholics and they take to wondering. 
They cannot understand why it is that all organized relief 
work in Europe is carried on under Protestant auspices. 

I, too, wonder about it and recently I took to question- 
ing American Catholics whom I met here about the mat- 
ter. Almost invariably, the answer I get is something 
like this: Our American Catholics are poor. We do not 
possess the money necessary for so costly a work. And 
even if we were rich, we are lacking in organization and 
poor in leadership. We have no means at hand for gath- 
ering such a fund nor for its distribution. 

If this be true American Catholics ought to be ashamed 
of themselves. But, happily, it is not true, or rather, it 
is only partly true. Our Catholics are poor, but this is 
no handicap in raising large sums of money for a worthy 
purpose. On the contrary it is very much to the ad- 
vantage of all such movements. The poor are in the 
habit of giving. It is a part of their everyday life. They 
give and they give generously. It is the rich who are 
ungenerous. 

Nor is it true to say that we are totally lacking in or- 
ganization. Have we not the Knights of Columbus with 
nearly a million members, and with branches or subordi- 
nate Councils in all the great centers of Catholic life and 
activity? The Knights have the machinery for doing busi- 
ness on a big scale. Their officers are usually responsible 
Catholic men of ability and standing, and the organization 
has repeatedly demonstrated its talent for doing big things 
in a big way. And, that it is not without the scope of the 
Knights to engage in European aid, is clear from the re- 
cently inaugurated work in Italy for which $1,000,000 has 
been raised or will be raised in a short time. 

What about the National Catholic Welfare Council? 
Thinking men and women in many parts of the world 
heralded its organization as the most magnificent society 
of modern times looking to the application to present-day 
problems of our Catholic theories of social welfare and 
betterment. The Welfare Council has back of it the 
Hierarchy of the United States which is, or which ought 
to be, the strongest and best-organized religious body in 
our land. It has among its personnel a number of ladies 
and gentlemen who are trained and efficient and who well 
know how to organize a work on a national or even an 
international scale. Through its National Council of 
Catholic Men and the National Council of Catholic Wom- 
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en the parent body is in touch with Catholic societies all 
over the United States. Its News Service, which is, at 
once, both the envy and the inspiration of Catholic 
journalists the world over, is in a remarkably favor- 
able position to aid and to bring to success any move- 
ment which demands intelligent advertising. Given a fair 
chance and one-half the support to which it is entitled the 
National Catholic Welfare Council ought to be able to 
conduct successfully any worthy endeavor it launches. 

It may be true that we are poor in leadership. We 
have no great, outstanding national figure, either priest 
or layman. We have many such in the embryo but none 
to whom we may now turn in a great emergency. In this 
respect Europe and the European Catholics are far ahead 
of us. There are twelve or fifteen men over here who 
carry a tremendous influence with their fellow-Catholics. 
Whenever they stand up to talk, the European Catholics, 
Bishops and priests, as well as laymen, pause to listen. 
Unfortunately, we have not reached this stage of advance- 
ment. And it may be remarked, in passing, that until we 
do, we shall merit no great success. 

Take the present situation in Europe as an example of 
our shortcomings. Every Catholic in the United States 
who reads, even occasionally, a daily newspaper, knows 
something of the frightful conditions under which most 
Europeans are now forced to live. He knows, too, that 
more than seventy-eight per cent of American Catholics 
trace their ancestry, within one or two generations, back to 
Europe. He knows, if he knows anything, that, in the 
countries where the suffering is greatest, in Poland, Aus- 
tria, Bavaria, Hungary and Ireland, the vast majority of 
the sufferers are Catholics. During the past half a dozen 
years the atmosphere in the United States has been elec- 
trified with stirring appeals to the charity of Americans in 
aid of the stricken of Europe. It is estimated that, since 
the war, more than 300 American societies or organiza- 
tions have been engaged in some form or phase of Eu- 
ropean relief. Not one of them has been a Catholic or- 
ganization. And this in the face of the fact that the vast 
majority of people in Ireland, Belgium, France, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Bavaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Jugoslavia are Catholics. It is the Catholics who have 
suffered most during and after the war and yet no Amer- 
ican Catholic organization of any kind has gone among 
them. Individual Catholics have been more than gen- 
erous to the Red Cross, the Hoover Mission and even 
to the Y.M.C.A., but no organized effort of any kind has been 
made by American Catholics to set up a society here. The 
Protestant Mr. Hoover has done more in one month in 
Poland to retain life in the bodies of starving Catholic 
Poles than all the Catholics of all the world have done. And 
this statement stands in the face of the magnificent relief 
which came from certain Catholic Poles in and round about 
Buffalo and Chicago and from that unobtrusive Catholic 
prelate who had his abode on the banks of the Tiber and 
who almost alone, of all the Catholics of the world, has 
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been genuinely solicitous for his starving children. Bene- 


dict XV, and Pius XI, too, gave to the full Scriptural, 


measure, “ pressed down and running over,” but the Catho- 
lics of America, North and South, have failed them and 
failed miserably. 

Charity is an obligation in cases of extreme necessity. 
One has no choice in the matter. Aside from the fact that it 
is a very nice thing to be charitable it is at times an impera- 
tive duty. Shall it be said, then, that we American Catho- 
lics are wanting in our duty towards our fellow-Catholics? 
Judged by our failure to aid properly in the care of the 
sick, the hungry, the halt, the maimed and the blind of 
Europe no other verdict may be written. Europe during 
the past half a dozen years has afforded us the very finest 
kind of an opportunity to put into practise that which we 
All the evidence at hand tends to show that we 
have failed. I know not who is responsible for our fail- 
ure. It may be our Hierarchy. It may be our priests. 
It is probably nearer the truth to say that the fault is ours 
—yours and mine—the ordinary Catholics, who outnumber 
both Hierarchy and priests by almost one hundred to one. 
Most great movements in the Church, down through its glor- 
ious history, had their inception in the minds and hearts of 
laymen. Ozanam never wore a priestly garb and neither 
did Ignatius of Loyola until long after the great work 
which he inaugurated had been established and found 
worthy. 

Because we hear less now than formerly of the want in 
Europe, that does not mean that the need is less pressing 
than it was. At the close of the war all Europe stood face 
to face with death from starvation and disease. The 
world rallied to its aid and by an almost superhuman effort 
succeeded in staving off disaster. The Hoover organiza- 
tion, the Red Cross and some of the others performed a 
task which, for sheer accomplishment in saving the lives of 
millions of starving people is without parallel in the his- 
tory of the world. But they only “ hit the high spots,” as it 
were, and now they have gone away. Four years ago when 
there were 150,000,000 Europeans starving there were 500 
organizations with a fund estimated at 1,000,000,000 
dollars, ready to serve and to help. Now, though there 
are still many millions hungry and in want there remains 
in Europe only the Y. M. C. A., the Methodists and the 
others who mix their food with Protestantism and serve it 
up to starving Catholics. 

The need in Europe is still very great and especially so 
in the Catholic countries of Austria, Poland and Bavaria. 
Our Catholics in the United States owe it to these people, 
and they owe it to the themselves, to help. But it must be 
organized help. The Welfare Council or the Knights or 
both, for that matter, ought to start tomorrow to get to- 
gether a fund of several million dollars for the relief of 
the stricken Catholics of Europe. If we all put our 
shoulders to the wheel and if our Hierarchy can be per- 
suaded to authorize a collection in every Church in the 
land, we can get this money in less time than it takes to 
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discuss the problem. fit. us take as our slogan, “ Save the 
Faith in Europe” and let us storm Heaven with a bom- 
bardment of prayer: and sacrifice and we shall not fail. 

But the immediate, the pressing need is for the man or 
the men who will take the lead. Where are they? Where 
are the Catholic gentlemen of responsibility who will un- 
dertake to start the movement, coordinate our forces, get 
the money by every conceivable legitimate method and see 
to its proper distribution? Time is flying and the winter 
is near at hand. Unless help comes before the snow, the 
suffering in Europe will be indescribable. 

Among the readers of America there must be thous- 
ands of Catholic gentlemen, members of the Knights of 
Columbus. Why do not these bring this problem to the 
attention of their Council officials and have them, in turn, 
urge it upon the Supreme officers? This body, of course, 
will have all sorts of excuses why they can do nothing. It 
is the way with all those who occupy the seats of the 
mighty. But, if the proper pressure is brought to bear by 
the right sort of men, the work will surely be started. 

It is all very well to find fault with the American 
Protestant organizations which take advantage of Catholic 
need to preach Protestantism, but is it not the much better 
way for us to try and help these people ourselves so that it 
will not be necessary for them to seck Protestant alms? I 
think so. I have heard consecrated men in Europe urge 
people from the altar to have nothing whatever to do with 
these “ Protestant invasionists from America.” But I 
thought more than once that I detected a hesitancy in their 


voices. Hunger, you know, is a terrible thing, and priests, 
after all, are only human. Perhaps, they, too, were 
hungry. Berlin. 


The Small College 
W. T. Kane, S.J. 


E Americans have almost a violent fancy for big 
things. We live in a large country, and apparent- 
ly we want every activity and possession of ours to be in 
scale. We boast of our large cities, our large manu factur- 
ing plants, our large banks, our large institutions. One 
should not be unduly astonished if some day a patriotic 
citizen should come forward with a fine boast of our 
large slums, for we have very large slums. But par- 
ticularly do we seem proud of our large colleges and 
universities. Even the most illiterate amongst us are 
proud of them. We chant the list of their endowments, 
their armies of students and teachers, their multitudinous 
halls and dormitories, the fabulous salaries paid their foot- 
ball coaches, the wide acres covered by their campuses, 
the astounding variety of courses they offer, and so on. 
It is no exaggeration to say that to a great many of our 
people size is synonymous with excellence. The biggest 
is the best; and they shout about it accordingly. 
But in the midst of the cheering racket we cannot quite 
forget that there are a great many small colleges in the 
country. In particular, most of our Catholic colleges are 
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small colleges. There are plenty who are apologetic about 
the fact. There are not lacking those who frankly be- 
wail it. Even a suspicion grows upon the observer that 
many a small Catholic college is painfully imitating the 
frog in the fable who envied the size of a neighboring 
bull—but one shrinks from referring to the rest of the 
story. It might not be apposite: or it might be too ap- 
posite. In any case the small Catholic college seems to 
call for sympathy at the present time. It labors under 
undeniable difficulties. It is unpleasantly self-conscious. 
It is troubled in mind. It cannot refrain from some sort 
of comparison between itself and its gigantic neighbors. 
It often has more problems than students. 

Some of these problems are of the very stuff of a col- 
lege, belong to it because of its character and purpose. 
They are the essential problems of all education: how to 
get students to apply themselves intelligently and in- 
dustriously, how to furnish them the best guidance and 
leadership. But other problems arise from the fact that 
there are large colleges in the offing, that these large col- 
leges set certain material and technical standards which 
are often mistaken for educational standards. Is it not 
possible, to say the least, that many of our small colleges 
are worrying more over the question of endowment, of 
new dormitories, gymnasiums, of more elaborate and pre- 
tentious lecture-halls, and such like things, than over the 
more vital matters of good teaching, successful training 
of students, and the legitimate prestige which these things 
bring a school and which is its best recommendation? 

The small college cannot reasonably have any objection 
to the real educational improvements which the large col- 
leges are in a position to demand from others. Advances 
in genuine educational standards are of benefit to every 
school, because they are of benefit to the process of educa- 
tion itself. The question often arises, however, as to 
whether or not the practises of the large college, which, 
in many ways, some subtle, some quite open, it seeks to 
impose on the small college also, are really improvements 
in educational methods. It is too large a question to go 
into here, but is one which must be studied and answer- 
ed fairly by every small college that values its life and use- 
fulness. Nothing could be more disastrous for the small 
college than to be caught by deceptive appearances of edu- 
cational advance, which should prove in reality to be only 
the prestige of material size and the clamorous trumpet- 
ings of a bewildering and ill-ordered variety of courses. 

For the small college has a function of its own: with 
which size has absolutely nothing to do. That function 
is not merely to educate, but to educate in a definite way, 
in a form of education which, as many educators lament, 
seems in danger of disappearing from our country. 
There is, let us admit frankly, a difficulty in stating briefly 
what that form of education is. It has often been called 
the education of culture; but culture is a vague word, 
and one, moreover, that has been horribly abused and lends 
itself all too readily to misapprehension. Perhaps we may 
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be approximately intelligible if we say that the education 
which it is the business of the small college to give is 
literary, historical, scientific, and moral; as in contrast to 
an education of narrower scope, say, scientific almost ex- 
clusively, or a mere intellectual equipment for the pur- 
pose of making money. 

Even to mention that contrast in educational aim is to 
stir up a kornet’s nest of controversy. The temper of the 
times, the material and materialist character of our civiliza- 
tion, the huge shouting multitudes, the insistent and domi- 
nating voices of uneducated rich men, and the still more 
insistent voice of the immense sums of money they gen- 
erously contribute, are all scoffingly on the side of utilitar- 
ian education; so much so that they deny the very ex- 
istence of any other sort of education. But, in spite of 
it all, the other sort of education, thank God, still per- 
sists: tucked away, for the most part, in comparatively 
obscure corners of the educational world. And it has back 
of it the conviction, closely enough allied to religion, that 
the body is more than raiment and ihe life more than the 
meat. It is not without significance that this broader edu- 
cation, which aims more at fitting a man to be something 
than at equipping him to make money, maintains its some- 
what precarious existence in colleges that are professedly 
religious in character, and are small. 

It is a fundamental truism in educational theory that 
the very meaning of education is the development of the 
whole man, physical, intellectual, and moral. But it is a 
theoretic truth most often lost sight of in school practise. 
Even our textbooks on educational psychology which an- 
nounce the theoretic truth in their opening pages proceed 
calmly to ignore.it in the discussions which fill the re- 
mainder of the books. That practise first tended, by a 
very natural process, to concern itself exclusively with 
intellectual education. From that it was an easy step, 
consonant with the industrial specialization of our day, 
to narrow even the intellectual field of education to an in- 
tensive preparation for some profession or occupation of 
a gainful sort. The college ceases to be a real educa- 
tional unit, and becomes merely a transitional stage in 
professional training, an extension of the secondary school 
on the way to the medical, legal, or engineering depart- 
ment of a university. It is chiefly, if not only, the small 
college which stands out against this narrowing tendency 
in education; which interests its students in games, not 
from the seats about an impressive stadium, but as par- 
ticipants in small contests actually engaged in; which 
offers its students, not a mere dovetailing of courses in 
preparation for a profession, but a broad scheme of 
studies fitted to give them at least a saving glimpse of 
the wide wisdom of the world; and which has leisure, 
in no mad rush for the day of making money, to consider 
a man’s place in the universe and his eternal standing 
before the Lord of the universe. 

The writer of this paper has more than once heard 
teachers in the employ of very large institutions bemoan 
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the manifest tendencies of these institutions to substitute 
technical instruction for education. And when, on oc- 
casion, he asked one of these teachers why he did not 
get out of his large college, and try to do some real edu- 
cational work in a small college, the answer practically 
was that he loved the flesh-pots: the big place had the 
money: association with it gave one a name, prepared 
the way for more lucrative positions. Educators all over 
the country are saying that the hope of education lies in 
the small colleges—and continuing to teach in the large 
colleges. Nor can it be denied that students too are at- 
tracted overwhelmingly by the self-advertisement of the 
big colleges and by the material and social inducements 
they hold out. But the small college must remember, 
and not by way of consolation merely, that, in spite of a 
lot of witless mouthings about our democracy, education 
is essentially aristocratic: of the aristocracy made by God, 
whose gifts to men are so markedly unequal: and that, 
with or without the rival attractions of their huge neigh- 
bors, their student body will always be comparatively 
small, since the number of men and women who are 
capable of the development implied in college education 
will always be comparatively small. 

If the small college will concentrate its energies on its 
real problems, those of educating, and not be led away 
into ridiculous and mischievous attempts to rival the large 
colleges in ways that are neither possible nor desirable, 
it need not fear for its life or for its high purpose. It 
will continue to send out into society that little leaven 
of men and women who are in all times the stabilizing 
and refining influence in the world, and it will hasten, 
as far as anything can, the day when people will appre- 
ciate education for other ends than the making of money. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


Why So Few Converts? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As a convert, I should like to endorse the letter of J. M. H. in 
your issue of August 26, emphasizing the need of a wide distri- 
bution of Catholic literature. Dr. Kinsman tells us in 
“ Salve Mater” that he was greatly helped in his journey to the 
Catholic Church by the magazines and booklets that were sent 
to him by an anonymous friend. In my own case, it would have 
been a great help if the same thing had happened, only it did aot. 
Once inside the true Church, nothing struck me more forcibly than 
the general apathy of the great mass of Catholics with regard to 
the conversion of Protestants. Personally, I was received with 
all possible kindness from “ born Catholics,” but found only a few 
of them keenly interested in the bringing about of other con- 
versions. 

Shortly after my reception I started the “Harry Wilson Mag- 
azine Agency.” the first object of which is to “increase the circu- 
lation of Catholic literature.” Well, during the past four years 
we have certainly increased the circulation of Catholic literature, 
as IT am sure America will testify; our success, however, such 
as it is, is absolutely trivial compared with what we had hoped 
to accomplish. We are, at the present time, singularly well 
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equipped to undertake on a large scale the free distribution of 
Catholic literature. We have a large clientéle of Catholics all 
over the country, from whom we can obtain the names and 
addresses of Protestants to whom we may profitably send such 
literature, and we are also in touch with all the principal pub- 
lishers of Catholic magazines and booklets that are needed for 
such distribution. To my mind, the material already in print is 
excellent, and there is no need at the present time for any special 
publication, only for the circulation of what is already in the 
press. 

This circulation, the “Harry Wilson Magazine Agency” can 
accomplish without delay, and with no further overhead expense 
than addition to our office force, and, in fact, our experience in 
the circulation of magazines and booklets will certainly enable us 
to do the work more economically than any new organization 
could accomplish it. There is only one thing needed, and that is 
the dollars and cents, and if the readers of America will provide 
the funds, we can extend the work as far as these funds will 
permit. I may add that we have the fullest support of our 
Bishop, and also that we publish our balance-sheet every year. 

Checks should be made payable to the “ Harry Wilson Maga- 
zine Agency,” 330 South Vendome Street, Los Angeles, Calif. If 
our address is forgotten letters sent “care of K. of C., Los 
Angeles, Calif.,” will always find us. 

Los Angeles. Harry WILSON. 
The Blind Nuns of Warsaw 
To the Editor of America: 

The appeal for the blind nuns at Warsaw, published in Amer- 
IcA a few months ago, has brought to these remarkable women 
the stupenduous sum of more than 3,000,000 Polish marks, equal 
to more than $850. I talked this morning with the saintly nun 
who is the Supcrioress of the Community and she told me some 
things which ought to be repeated. She said, for instance, that 
she had no knowledge whatever of the appeal, nor had his 
Eminence, Cardinal Kakowski, until the money started to pour 
in. She was ill in a local clinic and near to death. Her blind 
charges, ninty-three in number, had gone for a period of two 
or three days with little or nothing whatever to eat. Somebody 
told the Hon. Hugh Gibson, our American Minister, of the con- 
dition of affairs and he promptly dug down into his pocket and 
came to the rescue. One of the lads from the Legation went out 
into the streets with the Minister’s money and bought heaps of 
flour and meal! and a little milk. And this was carried on for several 
weeks until the money from the readers of America began to 
arrive, when Mr. Gibson transferred his charity to another crowd 
of children, not blind, but very, very hungry. During the past 
wintcr a number of the blind babies diced from what the Polish 
doctors said was malnutrition. We, of the common, garden- 
variety of mortals, call the same thing starvation. However, there 
have been no deaths since Mr. Gibson took charge, and, please 
God, there will be no deaths for some time to come, at least 
not from starvation for the money sent by the readers of AMERICA 
in the United States and Canada will maintain both community 
and children for the next six months. 

But a number of the little ones are still suffering from tubercu- 
losis. The Sisters have a piece of ground in the country near to 
Warsaw on which there is a dilapidated house and some out- 
buildings. These are being repaired and furnished with some of 
the money which came from America’s readers and it is planned 
to transfer the children who are ill to this “new” home. There 
are about thirty of these children, all told, and their places in the 
institution at Warsaw will be filled by little blind orphans who 
are now living with thousands of refugees in the government 
camp at Warsaw. 

The greatest need is for fats and milk. While the Sisters 
are now in affluence they are reluctant to “ squander” their funds 
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in anything so costly as fats or milk. And yet, unless the chil- 
dren get a little of both from time to time, the tuberculosis 
department is certain to be constantly overcrowded. I think you 
can buy a cow in Poland for about $50.00 and I wonder if there 
are five or six readers of America, each of whom can scrape this 
sum together. If the Sisters can get hold of half-a-dozen cows 
there will be milk and fats aplenty. I am sure that the Editor of 
America will be glad to assemble what contributions are scnt 
him for the “Cow Fund” and even see to the purchase of good, 
healthy animals. 

The Superioress wants those who have sent money to Cardinal 
Kakowski to know that each letter will be formally acknowledged 
just as soon as it is physically possible to do so. The delay in 
the acknowledgment of these contributions is due to the fact that 
the Sisters are blind and the letters are being written in English. 
The task is not easy but the Sisters, not to be outdone in courtesy, 
insist upon it. 

That all Poles are grateful goes without saying. The Sisters 
are dumfoundedly so. They don’t know what to make of the 
whole affair. All they know is that they and their little children 
were on the brink of starvation when, suddenly, like a flash of 
lightning, came this huge sum from the readers of AMERICA. 
This morning I stood for ten minutes in a small room and eu- 
circled by a confused number of blind Sisters, with the sweetest 
faces I have ever seen. I, too, was somewhat confused, for I 
was at a loss to understand just what the Sisters were trying to say 
and do. Then, of a sudden, it dawned upon me: These saintly 
ladies with out-stretched hands were groping about to catch hold 
of my coat in order to kiss its hem in gratitude, not to me but to 
those readers of AMERICA whose superb generosity has made 
nuns so happy. They knew me to be a correspondent of AMERICA 
and I tried to quiet matters by belittling the whole thing, but the 
nuns would not listen to me. I had thought that I had long 
since passed the age of blushing but I know now that 1 have 
not. My face was as red as a flame and my knees quaked and 
rattled. I left my hat behind me when I came away and made 
up my mind to let it stay where it was rather than run the risk 
of venturing again into the house. One of the blind nuns, how- 
ever, brought it to me later in the day, and with it a pleasant re- 
mark about its usefulness, especially in Poland, where changes in 
weather are frequent enough. 

The little blind children sang for me a song which is the 
composition of one of the Sisters. I know very little Polish, 
but as far as I can make out, it is really a prayer to the Mother 
of God for their gencrous benefactors among the Catholics of 
America. The nuns said it to me a hundred times and every red- 
blooded man on this earth cannot help but subscribe to the same 
thought: “Thanks, thanks, ever thanks.” 

Warsaw. EuGeNE WEARE. 


The Profession of Law 
To the Editor of America: 

In your issue of July 15, you printed a letter I wrote you, ex- 
pressing a contrary attitude toward the movements of the New 
York Bar Association. I then wrote on hearsay gleaned from re- 
marks made by professors of the Fordham Law School, but today I 
have received a rather comprehensive report of the events that have 
transpired, and I take the liberty to quote from this report in the 
“ Bulletin of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York” 
three numbered paragraphs of the “ Resolutions Adopted by the 
Conference of Bar Association Delegates held at Washington, D. C., 
February 23-24, 1922.” The issue of the “ Bulletin” is Number Ten 
~f July, 1922. Verbatim copies of the three paragraphs follow: 

2. We endorse with the following explanations the 
standards with respect to admission to the Bar, adopted 


by the American Bar Association of September 1. 1921: 
Every candidate for admission to the Bar should give 
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evidence of graduation from a law school complying 
with the following standards: (a) It shall require as.a 
condition of admission at least two years of study in a 
college. (b) It shall require its students to pursue a 
course uf three years’ duration if they devote substantially 
all of their working time to their studies, and a longer 
course, equivalent in the number of working hours, if 
they devote only part of their working time to their 
studies. (c) It shall provide an adequate library avail- 
able for the use of the students. (d) It shall have among 
its teachers a sufficient number giving their entire time to 
the school to insure actual personal acquaintance and in- 
fluence with the whole student hody. 5. Since the legal 
profession has to do with the administration of the law, 
and since public officials are chosen from its ranks more 
frequently than from the ranks of any other profession 
or business, it is essential that the legal profession should 
not become the monopoly of any economic class. 6. We 
endorse the American Bar Association’s standards for ad- 
mission to the Bar because we are convinced that no 
such monopoly will result from adopting them. In al- 
most every part of the country a young man of small 
means can, hy energy and perseverance, obtain the col- 
lege and law-school education which the standards re- 
quire. And we understand that in applying the rule re- 
quiring two years of study in a college, educational ex- 
perience other than that acquired in an American college 
may, in proper cases, be accepted as satisfying the require- 
= of the rule, if equivalent to two years of college 
work. 


You can readily see in paragraph 2 above, in sub-paragraphs 
(a) and (b), that Mr. Root, the author of this section, has engi- 
neered a very rough road for the poor boy. Paragraph 5 (as 
quoted in this letter) then condemns thé Root suggestion and para- 
graph 6 follows with a fallacious attempt to defend it by its in- 
accurate estimate of prevalent economic conditions. 

Very lately I got a letter into the reader’s section of the New 
York World and also one into the Globe, challenging the necessity 
of remedying the “ moral and intellectual decline” of the personnel 
of the legal profession by the Root method, instead of by perfect- 
ing the bar examinations and rendering them the best possible and 
practicable test of competence, as a remedy for the intellectual 
phase of the disease. No opposing opinion has been inserted in 
any paper I've yet seen. Last year (school year) at Fordham I 
asked the Regent why practical tests in the bar examinations would 
not be as much better a remedy for the alleged decline as it would 
be a fairer one, but I failed to obtain from him or anyone else any 
indefeasible argument for the movement. 

Furthermore the Regent, as I understood him, said that the 
movement as now directed will not insure moral improvement in 
the profession in accordance with the hopes of the delegates re- 
ferred to above. I may here add that if the American people pro- 
posed to expel from the profession those responsible for such 
thing as the divorce laws and newspaper scandals of our day. 
the originators of this scheme might soon find themselves under 
the ban. 

I desire further to quote another paragraph (8) which may re- 
mind you of what many Catholics have said of secularizing educa- 
tion and making all pay for it for the bencfit of the few taking 
advantage. It is a part of the resolution referred to: 


8. Whenever any State does not at present afford such 
educational opportunities to yeung men of small means as 
to warrant the immediate adoption of the standards, we 
urge the bar associations of the State to encourage and 
help the establishment and maintenance of good law 
schools and colleges, so that the standards may become 
practicable as soon as possible. 


The whole movement seems to be a perpetration of aristocratic 
discrimination against the majority who, in spite of their hard- 
ships, have furnished us with our best men, statesmen, poets and 
patriots. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Daniet J. Dow inc. 
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Promoting Anarchy 
J OTHING could be more regrettable than the man- 
ner in which the railroad situation has been handled 
by the Government through the maladroitness of the At- 
torney General. This is true whether we consider his 
injunction-activities from the viewpoint of the public, of 
the railway executives or of the striking workers. Indeed, 
journals strongly in opposition to the shopmen’s unions 
were often outspoken in their criticism of the inexcusable 
tactics sponsored by the Government. 

Fighting labor with injunctions is an exclusively Ame- 
rican method. It is to be found in no other country. 
Whatever may be said in its favor, it stirs up in the breasts 
of the workers the utmost depths of resentment. The fact 
that they themselves have twice retaliated by petitioning 
for injunctions in their own cause, once in the ladies’ 
garment-makers strike and once in the present instance, 
does not indicate any reconciliation to this method of in- 
dustrial warfare. Added to their hatred of injunctions, 
which they regard as a device for unjustly crippling 
labor, is the wide-spread suspicion in their ranks that 
the Government favors property as opposed to human 
worth, corporations as opposed to unions. 

Under such circumstances nothing was clearer than the 
need of the utmost caution, when the Federal Government 
concluded that the use of the injunction on its part had 
actually become imperative. Yet the story of the bull in 
the china shop was figuratively repeated in the unparalleled 
manner in which Attorney General Daugherty rushed 
headlong into court with his injunction-proceedings. 
Every true American will stand firmly behind his Gov- 
ernment when there is question of the reasonable preven- 
tion of violence. But this was not the question at issue 
here, since the most lawful means resorted to by the 
strikers were to be impeded by injunction. Thus their 
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position would become practically impossible, made so by 
means which were either certainly unconstitutional or at 
least probably so. No method’ could be more provoca- 
tive of violence and anarchy than such a procedure which 
even conservative men criticized as an attempt to nullify 
constitutional rights. “ Lawless courts,” said Senator 
Robinson, “ represent anarchy in its worst form.” 

What added special significance to these measures was 
the fact that the executives and not labor had refused to 
put an end to the strike at the President’s intervention, so 
that, if its continuance became a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade, the Attorney General should not have singled out 
labor for attack. Similarly the argument that the Rail- 
road Labor Board was instituted to prevent railroad 
strikes was without point in as far as its decisions have 
no binding force in law. And here again these same 
decisions had been violated by both parties. Such viola- 
tions on the part of railroad executives were one of the 
very causes of the strike. Nothing, therefore, could have 
been more ill-advised than to concentrate the attacks of 
the Government upon one side alone. While seemingly 
in the interest of the executives, such conduct could not 
but weaken their cause in strengthening the position of 
labor as the injured party, leaving unaveidably the impres- 
sion of government partiality. If the struggle was to be 
justly ended by government interference, these certainly 
were not the methods by which it could and should be 
done. If the clouds have somewhat cleared, it is not due to 
the Attorney General’s pleadings which even the Govern- 
ment found itself forced to modify in order to bring them 
within the limits of the Constitution. Over all these 
blunderings there is joy in the camp of the radicals. “It 
is impossible,” declared Congressman Huddleston, “ that 
the men against whom such perverted legal action is taken 
should continue to have the same respect for the Govern- 


ment.” 


An Englishman and the United States 


HERE is a tremendous fuss in the country over the 
recent interview given to the sculptor, Clare Sher- 
idan, by a Briton named Kipling who writes verses and 
sometimes attempts poetry. He has done a story or two, 
also, and, hence, is or was a superman to schoolboys and 
Mr. Dooley’s solitary Anglo-Saxon who lives in the vicinity 
of Dobbs Ferry. Of course Kipling is infallible, nobody 
ever denied that, and hence it is that since he delivered 
himself of his tremendous judgment, all business has 
stopped and men go about in sack¢loth and ashes. For 
did he not say: 
America came into the war two years, seven months and four 


days too late. 

America forced the Allies into making peace at the frst oppor- 
tunity instead of insisting upon finishing in Berlin. 

America quit the day of the armistice without waiting to see the 
thing through. 

They lent us money at eight per cent, and made good business 
out of it. 
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It is a humiliation to recall that the Allies owe them two thou- 


sand millions. 
They have got the gold of the world, but we have saved our 


souls. 
America—the real America—died in 1860. 


Yes, this is just what he said, and it is just what hun- 
dreds of other Englishmen have said and are now saying. 
Why make a fuss over it? The charges are ridiculous, 
Kipling knows they are ridiculous, and so, too, do all the 
other Britons who are singing his song. Moreover, Kip- 
ling is not England, nor yet a good representative of 
Britain, where there are thousands of courteous men and 
women grateful for American aid. We should not be sur- 
prised at such outburst of Kipling’s ill-nature. They have 
happened before and will happen again. Thoughtful peo- 
ple will recall his vulgar blatant attack on Benedict XV 
which was printed in the American Red Cross magazine, 
under the guise of poetry. And such folk will smile and 
say to themselves: “ God will be next, we suppose.” Bet- 
ter that we forget Kipling and his group, and drop child- 
ish and unprofitable discussions as to who won the war. 
It was won and that is enough to satisfy honest people look- 
ing for the world’s betterment. 


College Teaching 


ITH the opening of the academic year comes the 
report that the colleges were never more sought 
for. Crowded classes are now the rule. Numbers are be- 
ing featured in college catalogues, though education does 
not consist in numbers. If it did, America would be the 
most highly educated nation in the world. It is not, but it is 
one of the greatest college-going nations in the world. 
Time was when a college education in the United States 
was for the few. The constantly increasing attendance 
since the war indicates that college education now be- 
longs to the many. This is certainly a sign of healthy in- 
terest on the part of the people. But what of those who 
are to guide the many? Are the college teachers measur- 
ing up to their tasks? Are they really teaching or merely 
entertaining classes? Are they actually molding citizens 
or only coddling callow youths? 

A former college professor, Captain Elbridge Colby 
in his book “ Education and the Army ” (The Palmer Co., 
Boston), declares “ The real thing the matter with our 
college teaching today is that a great deal of it is not 
based on sound pedagogy.” Of the college professor he 
has this to say: 

Most professors fall into one of two large groups; scholars or 
lecturers. The scholars hold their positions by virtue of and are 
primarily interested in research of an intricacy and depth beyond 
the ken of the students in the ’teens and early twenties. The 
lecturers strive to be entertaining, to get a laugh, to be popular. 
Each group deviates, though in opposite ways from the sound 
doctrine of “the greatest good for the greatest number.” The 
scholar too frequently forgets the number; the lecturer the good. 


If a college teacher utilizes the time allotted to him for instruc- 
tion in promulgating theories instead of setting forth facts, he 
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should be reminded that his institution exists to dispense knowl- 
edge, not to shed a veneer of opinions. 


Catholic educators have been denounced as reaction- 
aries in educational circles because they have insisted on 
the prescribed course as against the elective course. Cath- 
olic institutions of higher learning have sometimes been 
deserted by students who longed for an atmosphere of 
so-called academic freedom. It is worthy of note that 
the author of “ Education and the Army” having been 
an instructor at Columbia University and the University 
of Minnesota raises his voice against academic freedom 
and the elective system. For these two delusions in col- 
lege life have been decried by Catholic educators in sea- 
son and out. It is heartening to hear another voice call- 
ing for an end to the travesty on education that is being 
passed off on unformed though eager minds with high- 
sounding phrases substituting for a system of training. 

Criticism friendly and unfriendly has been directed 
against the colleges since they began experimenting with 
fads for facts, since they began multiplying courses and 
diminishing scholarship. The criticism contained in 
“ Education and the Army ” is a challenge to the so-called 
big college in America. It claims that the big college is 
not teaching, that the real teaching of the country is being 
done by the Army. This by an educator who has been 
affiliated with the big colleges. Will the big colleges answer 
the charge? 


What’s the Good of Number 7006? 


HE most distant celestial body known by men, astron- 

omers say, is a globular cluster of stars that gleams 
far beyond the Milky Way and is called Number 7006. 
Then to give us some conception of how vast are the 
spaces of the stellar universe, learned men, after recalling 
the fact that light travels 186,000 miles a second, amaze 
us by asserting that if that cluster of stars were suddenly 
“to go out” tonight, watchful earth-dwellers would be 
quite unaware of the fact till more than 200 centuries had 
passed. For as Number 7006 is no less than 217,000 
“light years” away from us, the rays from the cluster 
that are starting earthward at this moment will still be 
visible to the generation peopling this planet, if the world 
lasts so long, about the year 4092, though by that time 
Number 7006 may have been a dark and lightless star- 
cluster for hundreds and hundreds of years. 

“ How interesting!” The unbelieving materialist might 
then remark. “‘ Facts like that you mention seem to pul- 
verize completely the common theory you Christians 
cherish that this tiny point in the universe we call Earth is 
as important a planet as you imagine. For I hope that 
even you have managed by this time to rid yourself of 
the ancient delusion that some power started Number 7006 
shining, perhaps thousands of ages ago, just for the sake 
of the ‘so-called human race,’ those wretched little crea- 
tures that happened to find themselves only the other day, 
so to speak, inhabiting this globe.” 
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Without question, the believer would quietly answer. 
Number 7006, like myriads of other wonders in the uni- 
verse, was created expressly to help give mankind some 
faint idea of the immensity, power, wisdom, omniscience, 
majesty, omnipresence and beauty of God. From the 
contemplation of the creature mind-endowed man can 
rise to the worship of the Creator. For the thoughtful 
searcher of the stars should be easily able from his study 
of Number 7006, with its millions of sister spheres to 
rise at once to the devout recognition of God and His 
Divine attributes. “ The heavens show forth the glory of 
God,” the Psalmist sings, “and the firmament declareth 
the work of His hands.” The unbelieving astronomer, 
indeed seems a contradiction in terms. 

With this thought in mind, Father Cortie in an excel- 
lent paper contributed to the current A/onth, quotes appo- 
sitely from the Book of Wisdom the words: “ For if 
they were able to know so much as to make a judgment of 
the world [i.e., from the content, the sun, moon and stars] 
how did they not more easily find out the Lord thereof.” 
Consequently Number 7006, like everything else in the 
universe, was made by Almighty God for man that by 
beholding the order, the harmony and the beauty of the 
visible world he might be joyfully led to praise, rever- 
ence and serve the Creator. Then Father Cortie, enlarg- 
ing on the thought, writes: 

The culmination of the whole of creation is in the formation, 
from the virginal womb of Mary, of the human body of that 
Man who was also God, Jesus Christ Our Lord. Before His 
attributes, as God, the whole of the starry firmament pales into 
insignificance, and nothing can be conceived too grand or too 
magnificent in its formation, or process of evolution, which was 
directed to serve for the formation of a world destined for His 
dwelling-place. . . . Jesus Christ who, as Man, dwelt at Nazareth, 
is as God there, and compared to His immensity all these untold 
millions of heavenly bodies are but as one drop in a mighty 
ocean—not even that. 

“What’s the good of Number 7006?” 
is never at a loss for the true answer. 


The Christian 


The Turkish Threat 


N the autumn of 1853, John Henry Newman delivered 

a course of lectures before the Catholic Institute of 
Liverpool on the “ History of the Turks in their Relation 
to Europe.” These lectures together with those of T. W. 
Allies on the “ Formation of Christendom” given in the 
Catholic University of Dublin, constitute one of the 
corner-stones of a philosophy of history which they had 
planned but which, unfortunately, they were not allowed 
to carry to completion. Now that the Crescent flames 
with portentous splendors over the shores of the Darda- 
nelles and the very walls of Constantinople, Newman’s 
lectures and the section of Allies’ work entitled “ Peter’s 
Rock in Mohammed's Flood,” should find eager and inter- 
ested readers. In the timeliness of their subject as well as 
in historical accuracy and literary charm, it would be 
difficult to find more fascinating volumes. 
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“Many things are possible,” wrote Newman in the 
concluding paragraph of his lectures on the Turks, “ one 
thing is inconceivable—that the Turks should as an exist- 
ing nation, accept of modern civilization.” Everything in 
the past and present history of the Turks proves that 
Newman was right. Their origin, their antecedents, their 
customs and their religion, their treatment of woman, 
their fanaticism so easily roused and so reckless, their 
hatred of the Christians, especially in their subject or 
neighboring races, their fatalism, and the conviction that 
they are the destined conquerors of the world, put them 
outside the pale of western civilization. That civilization 
they reject in its very fundamentals; they can never 
whole-heartedly accept it. Intruders by force of arms in 
the West, they have ever formed there a central plague- 
spot of moral disease and political discord. In breed and 
blood, in ethical and religious code, in tendencies, the 
Turks are essentially Asiatics. In the civilization that 
holds its natural outposts at Constantinople, they have 
neither share, heritage nor interest. They should be 
hemmed and parked in within those Asiatic steppes and 
deserts which are their natural home and where they can 
neither contaminate nor exterminate their Christian neigh- 
bors. 

The study of Newman’s and Allies’ lectures in the 
light of present events, will convince every candid reader 
of the wisdom and the justice of the Crusades carried on 
in the Middle Ages against the forces of Islam. Those 
crusades have been grossly misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented by anti-Catholic historians. Yet they were but the 
natural, if at times, unconscious expression of the soul of 
western civilization in a heroic endeavor to sweep back 
the threatening tide of Asiatic corruption, cruelty and 
despotism. 

The recent news from Angora has shown us the 
Greeks in flight before their hereditary foes. Kemalist 
troops are in Smyrna and on the shores of the Dardanelles. 
Once more the victorious Turks threaten the peace of dis- 
tracted Europe. They again cast longing glances across 
the narrow straits to those towers and minarets of Con- 
stantinople sc long held within their grasp. The question 
is now: “ Will the West renew its old blunder and let 
them in?” It cannot afford to make such a shameful 
surrender. In the North, the Russian giant groans help- 
less in the bonds of famine and tyranny; in the heart of 
western civilization, Austria lies starving to death, and a 
physical and an economic ruin, tragic for the most heartless 
even to behold, and no nation will give her bread. Less 
than ever can the nations of the West now admit to amity 
and fellowship in the South, the uncivilized and alien 
hosts of Islam and give them a shelter within their crumb- 
ling walls. If through national jealousies, greed of com- 
mercial preponderance, political interests, or the theory of 
“the balance of power,” the European nations again fling 
open the outposts of the West to the Turks, they will 
shamefully betray the cause of civilization. 
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Literature 


Advice to “Incompetent” Parents 

ATHARINE W. ALEXANDER, an English girl 

of fourteen, has recently been favoring the public, 
through the columns of the Manchester Guardian, with a 
series of papers on “ How Parents and Children Can In- 
prove Themselves.” The second article is especially full of 
excellent “ Advice to Children on How to Behave” and un- 
unflinchingly faces the disillusioning fact that there actually 
exist certain fathers or mothers, who, even with the great- 
est stretch of charity, can only be properly styled “incom- 
petent,” because the grave blunders they make in rearing 
their offspring render it glaringly plain that they have al- 
ways been wholly unfit to bring up children at all. The 
young author, drawing on her own experience and habits 
of keen observation, now tells her little fellow-sutferers 
how these incapable parents should be managed in order 
that their mistakes may do the least possible harm to boys 
and girls. She writes: 

If only children knew how to behave in daily life, many trou- 
bles and disagreements would be saved, both to the children them- 
selves and to their parents. This pamphlet is meant for parents 
to read to their children when they are a suitable age, not in a 
lecturing, nasty way, which children hate so, but in a natural way, 
and after explaining to the children that a child like themselves 
has written it. . . . It is such a pity, I think, that all families are 
not peaceful and friendly. It might so easily be put right if only 
the erring parents would take proper trouble to bring up their 
children, and get them instructive books such as this pamphlet. 

Never allow your mother (if she is an incompetent one) to buy 
you vulgar or inelegant clothing. If she wants to do this, the best 
thing to do is to appeal to your father, and if he doesn’t take your 
point of view you will be forced to go to law, which only means 
you explain all to the nearest police court. ... Offer to mend 
your father’s socks and sew on his buttons. You must see that 
he is suitably clad and quite tidy, for, to begin with, your mother 
will like him too much to notice these things. .. . 

Persuade your parents to send you to a boarding school when 
you are nine years old, before which you ought to have a gover- 
ness to teach you elementary work. Do not take geometry, algebra, 
or graphs at your boarding school unless you are going to be a 
doctor or a teacher or a professor. At the age of sixteen per- 
suade your parents to let you leave school. ... Make as many 
friends as possible, but be careful what you say to them. Don't 
talk of them much to your parents. If your mother or father 
make a joke always laugh if you possibly can, it pleases them and 
makes them in a good temper... . 

If you want to make your parents in a good temper buy them 
some sweets. If these do not succeed admire the fine stitches of 
your mother’s needlework, or exclaim on how excellently your 
father manages his money accounts. If you want to make your 
parents in a bad temper, quarrel hard with your sister or brother, 
or else giggle very foolishly, which will annoy your mother. 


Before the gasping grown-up readers of Catharine’s 
counsels have reached the end of the foregoing extracts, 
they will first be struck, no doubt, by the astuteness of the 
young author’s Machiavellian mind. The next thing that 





adult readers will perhaps discover, especially if well 
aware that they deserve to be placed in the category of 
“incompetent ” parents, is that the talkative little English 
girl has irrevocably let the cat out of the bag and revealed 
to the cynical world some of the most sacred arcana of the 
freemasonry of childhood. Her young friends will hardly 
thank her for that. 

However, since the secret is out at last, it would be 
wise if all “ incompetent ” parents could now make a close 
study of Catharine's pamphlet and strive so to profit by 
the counsel and disclosures in the document that fathers 
and mothers will be less deserving hereafter of their off- 
spring’s pitying scorn. It would be prudent, for ex- 
ample, to take care that little Mildred as early in life as 
possible, is allowed to choose just what styles and colors 
she wishes to wear, and nine-year-old—nay, five-year-old 
—Sebastian should be encouraged to select whatever 
school, teachers, studies and playmates he prefers. A wise 
father too will throw a bag of salt with his small son’s 
enthusiastic commendation of his parent’s superhuman 
business ability, for the shrewd youngster, in all prob- 
ability, is only paving the way for a raid on the paternal 
exchequer. Simple mothers also who pride themselves on 
their skill in needlework will prudently learn to regard 
with suspicion the fulsome praises of their little daughters, 
for without doubt the shrewd children have some dark 
purpose concealed behind their eulogistic exclamations. 

Sophisticated parents will also accept only with due 
caution and reserve the “sweets” or candy which their 
scheming boys and girls are accustomed to offer them so 
effusively. For all a doting father knows, that alluring 
box of chocolates which innocent-eyed Muriel urges him 
to share is craftily planned to weaken so the nerve of 
domestic discipline that the little plotter will later be 
successful in violating with impunity some grave parental 
prohibition. For the same reason a far-seeing father will 
prudently suspect an older daughter’s extraordinary con- 
cern about his socks. Better far that they should go dis- 
gracefully undarned forever than that a hitherto single- 
minded maiden should suddenly begin to display a most 
enthusiastic interest in the mending of paternal hosiery, a 
task which in her heart of hearts she only detests. 

But most important of all, parents who are worthy of 
the name will be exceedingly cautious regarding the qual- 
ity of the witticisms and jests, their children are forced 
to listen to from them. Nothing is a greater strain on 
the affections, we are told, than a difference of taste in 
jokes, though the quips and quirks of potentates and kings 
are proverbially prosperous. But many a peaceful home, 
alas! has been hopelessly wrecked merely because the 
would-be wit at its head had frightened his boding off- 
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spring into the practise of rolling over in paroxysms of 
mirth whenever he chanced to break a jest, however obvious 
or jejune it might be. The result generally is that chil- 
dren who begin life with sincere and winning dispositions 
soon become base little time-servers with a ready laugh for 
every sorry parental joke, and end by turning out bitter 
cynics with all love and respect for their parents quite gone. 

Let fathers, therefore, who are wont to repeat to their 
helpless offspring each evening the supposedly fresh and 
mirth-provoking witticisms they have heard during the 
day, first, subject every jest to a rigid but secret censor- 
ship. If there then remains in his mind the shadow of a 
doubt regarding the novelty, point, or suitability of the 
anecdote or joke in question, a true father will resolutely 
refrain from repeating it to the children. For nothing 
surely will sooner banish from the home-circle “ reverence, 
that angel of the world,” than a domineering parent’s 
hopeless incapacity for discerning a real jest from a 


counterfeit one. 
Wa tter Dwicat, S.J. 


FRIENDSHIP 


A little garden, fenced with trust; 
A doubled share of book and crust. 


The day’s work done, a place to rest; 
At peace within another’s breast. 


A white road leading from the gate; 
A call to duty, or—to wait. 


A garden watered through the years, 
With joy, or dedicated tears. 
Maser J. Bourguin. 


REVIEWS 


British History in the Nineteenth Century. 
Geoxce Macautay TRevetyAN. With Maps. 
mans, Green & Co. $3.75. 

The fact that the author of this book has devoted a good por- 
tion of his life to whitewashing and glorifying the despoilers of 
the Holy See will naturally make the Catholic reader of the 
work under review walk warily. But considering that Mr. Trev- 
elyan is an English imperialist who is proud of nearly all his 
country’s successes in getting hold of so much of the earth dur- 
ing the past century or more, perhaps his volume should really 
be called quite moderate and self-restrained. Of the injustice 
and iniquity of imperialism as a system, however, the author 
seems to have no suspicion. That “lesser breeds” should fight 
and toil and save just to make those lords of the earth, the 
noble Protestant Englishmen, more rich and powerful still, 
seems to harmonize perfectly with Mr. Trevelyan’s idea of the 
fitting scheme of things. His countrymen’s renowned passion 
for “fair-play” is a thought so frequently in his mind and finds 
expression so often in his pages that the thoughtful student of 
“ British History” will be tempted to indulge in many cynical re- 
flections. 

The most interesting chapters in Mr. Trevelyan’s work are 
those describing the social and industrial state of England from 
about 1780 to 1940. The book will supply with many a sharp 
weapon the satirist who is fond of contrasting the burning in- 
dignation of the British anti-slavery orator with the mining or 
cotton-spinning capitalist’s merciless oppression of the poor. 
Listen to some of the author’s admissions: 


(1782-1901): By 
New York: Long- 
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Before the age of factory acts the condition of women 
and children in both small and big mills was as a rule 
very wretched. Mothers and children worked from 
twelve to fifteen hours a day under unsanitary condi- 
tions. . The discipline of the early factories was 
like the discipline of a prison. Small children were often 
cruelly treated to keep them awake during the long hours, 
which shortened their lives or undermined their health. 
The men were in little better case. Often out of em- 
ployment they were forced to sell their wives and chil- 
dren into the slavery of the mills, while they themselves 
degenerated into squalid idleness. 

Even worse was the life that English miners were compelled 
to live during the early half of the last century. As late as 1842 
a Royal Commission took the testimony of a Lancashire woman 
who stated: “I have a belt round my waist and a chain passing 
between my legs and I go on my hands and feet. The water 
comes up to my clog-tops and I have seen it cover my thighs. 
{ have drawn till I have the skin off me.” And tiny children, 
not yet five, had to work alone in the darkness of the coal-pits. 

The England that the greater part of Mr. Trevelyan’s volume 
describes was the inheritance only of the well-born, the edu- 
cated and the rich. The down-trodden poor were expected to 
wait uncomplainingly till death came to alleviate their woes. 
Laborers were gravely told that education “would be preju- 
dicial to their morals and happiness; it would teach them to 
despise their lot in life... it would render them insolent 
to their superiors.” “ Trade-unionism,” or the right of toilers to 
combine in order to protect themselves a little against the tyranny 
of capitalism, was declared a crime. In 1819, for example, when 
60,000 men, women and children assembled at Peterloo, with the 
unexpected leave of the authorities, to listen to a universal-suffrage 
speaker, the magistrates, one of whom was a parson, took fright 
and let loose on the orderly throng a cavalry squadron who killed 
eleven people, including two women, and injured hundreds. The 
sociology student should find Mr. Trevelyan’s work very help- 
ful. D. G. 

The American Credo. By Grorce JEAN NatHan and H. L. 
MENCKEN. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 

The well-known authors of this brilliant exposition put them- 
selves down as “descriptive sociologists.” For the reader ac- 
customed to reams of penitentiary reports, immorality graphs, 
gratuitous effata on disease and remedy, the title is a complete 
misnomer. One is delighted to encounter in the introduction, 
an analysis of the homo Americanus, which, for breadth of obser- 
vation, profundity of thought, raciness of style, and honesty of 
purpose, must be pronounced a genuine original. Above all, for 
its honesty: one is impressed by a uniform impartiality of treat- 
ment, evident in so delicate an operation as the assigning of 
motives. A good example of this is the section devoted to Dr. 
Wilson. 

The book proper is a collection of over 800 articles, which are 
found in greater or less number in the intellectual and emotional 
baggage of the average American, and are accorded—some of 
them—a status worthy of a mathematical axiom. They include 
ancient superstitions, together with conclusions of a more recent 
date on every conceivable topic. They hold the mirror up to 
nature with amazing fidelity. One lays down the book, vastly 
amused at one’s fellow-countrymen and oneself, despite the 
author’s grave warning not to mistake it “ for a somewhat labor- 
ious attempt at jocosity.” They themselves make no comment 
upon this corpus of diverting delusions, but are content to have 
supplied it, being, in their own words, “not architects, but fur- 
nishers of bricks, nails and laths.” The philosophic introduction, 
however, flatly contradicts this modest self-appraisal. One hopes 
for a large and immediate acquaintance with it among his fel- 
low-citizens. But it is an impossible hope, for its theses are too 
uncompromising, its reasoning too pitiless, its handling of our 
national idols too rough, to meet with anything approaching a 
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‘wide approval. It is addressed to the unprejudiced, and conse- 
quently must have a poor vogue. If the book is popular at all, 
it will be for its entertaining folk-lore. But if this stimulates 
a millimeter beyond a chuckle, the day will not have been entirely 
lost. F. I. F. 





Tertullian: Concerning the Resurrection of the Flesh. By A. 
Souter, D.Litt. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge presents in 
this neat and attractive volume, from the pen of Dr. Souter, a 
valuable addition to the translations of ancient Christian litera- 
ture. Too much cannot be said in praise of this movement to 
call forth into new life rich Christian doctrine, long buried from 
a world of modern readers. In this wealth of considerable treas- 
ure, the works of Tertullian, for their antiquity, for their dog- 
matic force and their rhetorical brilliance must always have a 
peculiar luster. Hence, Dr Souter’s accomplishment, in this his 
most recent trarslation, is particularly laudable. We are offered 
a brief survey of Tertullian’s literary career, a chronological list 
of his surviving works, a neat digest of the treatise “ De Carnis 
Resurrectione,” a translation of the text and a critical appendix, 
collating various manuscripts. 

The translation of Tertullian’s Latin is no child’s play. All the 
terseness and compression. of Tacitus are discovered in the im- 
petuous Christian apologist, but they are so enmeshed in a pro- 
fusion of imagery that the student is baffled now by apparent 
obscurity and again by exuberance of style. Dr. Stone's han- 
dling of the text shows a masterly triumph over these difficulties. 
He has employed the best available annotated editions, made a 
careful study of Tertullian’s style and syntax, investigated 
minutely the known and one hitherto unused manuscript with the 
result that his English presentation of “ Concerning the Resurrec- 
tion of the Flesh” is a clear, idiomatic and excellent equivalent 
of Tertullian’s ancient Latin work. 

In his introduction, however, he does not fare so well. Critical 
readers, mindful of Tertullian’s loss of faith and consequent 
onslaughts on Christian thought and thinkers may wonder to find 
his apostasy glossed over as a minor blemish in a life of energy 
and conflict. Catholics can scarcely agree with Dr. Souter that 
Tertullian’s Montanistic tendencies which brought him into bit- 
ter antagonism with the Church are mere exaggerations “in 
no way affecting his importance as the earliest of the Latin 
Fathers.” We are reasonably certain, however, that the “De 
Carnis Resurrectione” was written before Tertullian’s break 
with Rome and his career of heresy, and students who prescind 
from this regrettable feature, will find several points to com- 
mend in Dr. Souter’s book. The copious notes, the marginal ref- 
erences to Holy Scripture, the indices, and the exhaustive col- 
lation of manuscripts in the appendix are thoroughly scholarly 
and valuable. R. J. MclI. 





Manon Philipon Roland.Early Years. By EvaNceLtine Wr- 
Bourn BiasHrietp. Illustrated with Portraits and Views. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

This is an unfinished biography of Madame Roland, the 
French patriot. by the late Mrs. Blashfield to which her husband 
contributes a good introduction. Manon Philipon was the daugh- 
ter of a Parisian artist and shop-keeper who belonged to the 
petite bourgeoisie. Born in 1754, she was a remarkably bright and 
precocious child, knew how to read four years later and from 
that day made books her only toys. The contents of her home’s 
small library, containing the Bible, the Lives of the Saints, Ap- 
pian, Scarron, De Pontis and Montpensier, were all soon absorbed 
by little Manon and then she had free access to another collec- 
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tion of books like “Candide,” “Télémaque,” Tasso and Dacier’s 
“ Plutarch.” The last-named author remained her favorite as long 
as she lived and his influence did much to make her the ardent 
republican she was. In 1765, Manon was sent for a year to a 
convent school in order to be prepared for her First Communion 
and for Confirmation and she became so exceedingly pious and so 
very fond of the nuns that at the mature age of thirteen, she had 
determined to take the veil. But not long after she had left the 
convent and the Sisters’ influence, Manon began to read without 
restraint the dangerous writings of Rousseau, Voltaire, and the 
Encyclopedists, so it is not surprising to find her announcing in 
a few years to a girl friend, that she had so fully “ rational- 
ized” her religion that she became practically a skeptic. Mad- 
ame Roland's biographer, who seems to be in sympathy with her 
subject’s vague sort of Deism, though she does deplore the latter’s 
blasphemous attack on the Holy Eucharist, devotes the larger 
and less interesting part of the book to a description of Manon’s 
various suitors and finally of her marriage to Jean Marie Roland. 
a government official. W. D. 





Every Man in His Humor, Ben Jonson. Edited with Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Glossary by Henry H. Carter, Po.D. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 

Professor Carter’s work in his edition of Jonson’s best play is 
thorough and scholarly. His introductory chapter upon the vari- 
ous editions of the text will be of invaluable help to specialists 
who are interested in criticism of the more technical sort and his 
commentary upon Elizabethan England offers suggestive read- 
ing for the general student of that period. However, the pro- 
fessor does not always draw the logical conclusions of his 
remarks nor, indeed, does he seem at times to be conscious of 
them. For instance, we are told that the play “discloses the 
vanity and weakness current in society” and suggests “the 
temper of the Elizabethan age.” What this temper was, we may 
easily infer from such passages of the play as Knowell’s speech 
when he is discussing the influence that their elders have upon 
children. Many of the lines are unquotable, but we may cite 
the following without too great a risk of falling into the ways of 
Elizabethan coarseness. 

Ere all their teeth be born. or they can speak, 


We make their palates cunning! The first words 


We form their tongues with, are licentious jests. 
(Act II, sc. v., Il. 18-20.) 


Would it not be well in a work of such broad scope as Pro- 
fessor Carter’s thesis, at least to suggest the religious and moral 
forces that had brought about this temper? The glorification of 
Elizabethan tolerance and emancipation still survives in much 
that is written about that period and when there is an admission 
of the growing immorality of which Knowell tells us, there is 
either a studious or indeliberate failure to trace it to its source 
in the changes religious and moral which the Reformation brought 
to England. Though we may regret such omissions as this in the 
editor’s work, we cannot but be glad that he has not joined the 
inglorious ranks of those who have deliberately whitewashed the 
moral deterioration of Elizabethan England, or admitting the 
fact, have set it down as the result of the very power that alone 
succeeded in salvaging the wreck of English civilization, the 


Catholic Church. ise 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Constitution. A very careful study of the Constitution is 
presented briefly and tellingly in the Cutler Lecture by William 
Howard Taft, entitled, “Liberty Under Law.” (Yale University 
Press.) The thesis that Mr Taft develops is that our political 
system fails when there is lack of sound education among our 
people in the principles of constitutional government. Ours is a 
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representative government, a system of checks and balances amply 
able to cope with the danger of individual or collective autocracy. 
No apologist for the American Constitution has presented its 
advantages more clearly. Our scheme of government uses democ- 
racy to attain the greatest good for the greatest number. The 
end is the “happiness of all individuals. To be useful, democracy 
and liberty must be regulated to attain this end and not to defeat 
it. “The success of our democratic scheme depends on educa- 
tion, but even more essential is moral training.” And the dis- 
tinguished jurist holds as Washington held that there can be no 
morality without religion. “ Men may be moral and not religious, 
but they are exceptions. Religion is the great stay of morality.” 
It is an interesting fact to find the Chief Justice of the United 
States arriving at the conclusion long since reached by Catholic 
students of constitutional law. 





War Books.—The “Complete History of the World War,” 
(The History Associates, Springfield, Mass.), edited by W. C. 
King, Litt.D., begins with an article on “ How Germany Lost 
Her Soul” and concludes with the work of the welfare associa- 
tions with the American Army. It is a volume of 754 pages ac- 
companied by six charts in which the war is visualized. The 
story of the war is written by years and not by chapters and 
events are captioned in headline style. The book is really a 
chronicle of events and for reference work it is well arranged. 
It has not, however, the impartiality called for in real history, 
nor has it the careful weighing of cause and effect that the his- 
torical critic looks for. Perhaps it is still too early to write an 
impartial history of the Great War. 

The “Young People’s History of the World War” (Macmil- 
lan), is more of a popular textbook, written by Louis P. Benezet, 
with questions for review at the end of each chapter and maps 
and pictures scattered throughout. It shares with the preceding 
volume the fault of partiality. Too much print is wasted in 
excoriating the Kaiser. The youthful reader will conclude that 
a heavy villain alone was responsible for the orgy of blood 
which stained so many hands. Neither one of these books will 
further the movement for sane and accurate historical writing 
that is of such importance to the school population of our vexed 
country. 


Our Lady’s Mart. —Wilfred Rowland Childe contributes to the 
New Witness these stanzas on “ Beeverlake Bars”: 


Go you down by hamlet and wold 

To my little pretty quick market-town ; 

Our Lady’s church has a vane of gold, 

Our Lady herself has a sapphire gown 

In a little bright window in the choir, 
In the midst of a zone of fire... . 


Go you down to Beeverlake’s mart, 
Where in the square of my city small 
Are many fairings to please a maid's heart, 
Trinkets and toys on the heaped-up stall, 
Pleasant choses to her desire 

As presents from her squire. . . . 


Swing my vanés, above the town, 
Silver and golden, turn ye, turn: 
Carven Saints, from vour steep stare down, 
Flaming tapers, to Mary burn; 
Candles of light, flame higher, higher, 
Our Lady for to admire... . 


For when the road runs over the world, 
And enters in to your gates at last, 
O little city with vanés of gold, 
The traveler knoweth his journeyings past; 
And as he rests by the tavern fire, 

The childer chant i’ the choir. .. . 
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“The Month.” —The September Month is an exceptionally 
good number. It begins with Richard Downey’s answer to 
“How to Solve the Problem of Reunion.” He would send the 
wrangling sects back to St. Thomas Aquinas, who wrote long 
before Protestantism was born. An article on “The Christ of 
Ignatius” shows what an ardent love of Our Saviour, like St. 
Paul's, was the animating principle of Loyola’s life. A learned 
and interesting paper by Father Cortie about “ The System of the 
Stars: an Argument for Design” is followed by Philip Leices- 
ter’s testimony to the influence of Catholic “ Padres” on Prot- 
estants during the Great War. Father Keating then proves in a 
thoughtful paper that “To Christianize Industry” is the only 
solution of the present widespread labor upheaval. Father Thurs- 
ton, delving into the lore of the Middle Ages, unearths facts 
regarding how “ Redemptions of Penance” were then practised. 
Not the least singular was the Church’s permission for a delin- 
quent “ powerful man and rich in friends” to distribute his pen- 
ances among them. 





Novels.—“ The Altar Steps” (Doran), by Compton Mackensie, 
presents a precocious youth who runs the gamut of English 
Ritualism, and the old story, in a new form, of the unhappy quest 
in the spiritual garden for the 


“ .. dead sea-fruit that tempts the eye 

And turns to ashes on the lips.” 
Mark Lidderdale is his name. We are to hear from him again, for 
this volume is but the prelude to a promised “ The Parson’s Prog- 
ress.” In detailing Mark’s vagaries in the different stages of his 
imitation “Catholicism,” Mr. Mackensie draws several charming 
pictures of scenic attractions and a synthetic portrait of the Eng- 
glish Catholic Tory. The copy-reader has let the latter get into 
the story as “ Monseigneur Cripps,” thus making him a French 
bishop in place of the intended honorary Italian prelate. The 
“ Monseigneur ” believes “the Bishop is in the hands of the Irish” 
and frankly says, “I hate the Irish myself,” and that, “ you can- 
not expect a decent English family to confess to an Irish peasant. 
It’s not reasonable. We want to create an English tradition.” 
After this, it is not surprising to find Mgr. Cripps declaring: “ All 
the English Catholic schools are in the hands of the regular clergy 
which is a mistake. It puts too much power in the hands of the 
Benedictines and the Jesuits and the rest of them.” 

From “The Glimpses of the Moon” (Appleton), by Edith 
Wharton, a not very attractive idea of contemporary life “in 
society” must be drawn. Two young people whose “ social posi- 
tion is secure” deliberately make up their minds to marry and 
beat their impecunious way through the extravagant paths of their 
circle. The flaunting of the great responsibilities of life brings, 
of course, the inevitable disaster. It is not pleasant to realize, from 
current divorce-court proceedings, on what a solid foundation of 
truth rest the shameful details of this novel. 

In “One of Ours” (Knopf), Willa Cather flies in the face 
of the prediction that the novel-reading public would refuse to 
accept any more war-stories. The thrice-familiar material is 
worked over in the familiar manner: Young rural hero burning 
with indignation at the “outrages on humanity” enlists; gets 
“over there,” and is killed in the trenches. He has a wife who 
exemplifies the unmoral and Manichean tendencies of Prohibition 
and fanatic Methodism. Incidentally, we have an entertaining 
picture of the drab unreligious life in our Middle-West sections 
that are a degree or so above the “ Main Street” variety. 

“The Heretic, a Study of Temperament” (Macmillan, $2.00), 
by J. Mills Whitham, is an English youth named Raymon Verne 
who becomes a successful osteologist and thereby incurs the 
enmity of all the London “orthodox” surgeons, including his 
uncle. Refused for the same reason the hand of his sweetheart, 
Violet, who is forced to marry an unloved rich man, Verne car- 
ries on a liaison with her until she commits suicide in dispair. 
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Education 


Our Colleges and the Law 


T the Conference on Legal Education held in Wash- 
ington some time ago, a resolution was adopted re- 
quiring among other things, that candidates for admission 
to the bar give evidence of graduation from a law school 
requiring as a condition for entrance, at least two years’ 
study in a college. The groundwork of this recommenda- 
tion is, that the complexity of modern legal regulations 
requires, for the proper performance of legal services, 
lawyers of broad general education and thorough training 
in the law, who will not disregard the obligations of 
honorable professional service. Former Senator Root, 
acting as the spokesman of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and Chief Justice Taft with other lawyers and judges 
of eminence, presented very interestingly arguments suf- 
ficient to commend the resolution to everyone. Epitomized 
they express a well-defined understanding, that for many 
years the bar has not been functioning properly. 

The soundness of these arguments cannot be questioned, 
and the conference should be praised for its candor in so 
capably presenting them. Their very force, however, 
proving clearly the necessity of a broad education, makes 
strikingly noticeable the dearth of argument advanced in 
favor of a training which will develop moral character, 
just as essential in the lawyer as are skill and learning. It 
is a sad fact, as stated by former Governor Hadley of 
Missouri, that the public indulges in no presumption in 
favor of a man’s learning simply because he has a license 
to practise law, nor is there a presumption therefrom that 
he is a man of character. There is no choicer possession 
today for the lawyer than virtue and professional in- 
tegrity. If we wish all to have these, we must not only 
elevate the standards of intellectual training, but improve 
and add to the opportunities for moral and ethical teach- 
ing as well. The conference, of course, did not entirely 
overlook this. It seemed, however, to rest content in the 
doubtful belief that college training would develop in the 
student higher moral conceptions, and a keener apprecia- 
tion of the ideals of his profession. This it will do, no 
doubt, if such training includes moral and ethical instruc- 
tion. But what a college course is today is a matter of 
some doubt. A diploma may be a badge of learning or 
character, and it may be both, or neither. 

There should be little need for extensive argument in 
favor of high moral standards, in connection with any 
profession or business. But in this phase of legal educa- 
tion, we find the same old defect that seems to run through 
our entire system. We are in truth and in fact a nation 
of intellect worshipers. We go to great lengths in the 
pursuit of knowledge and learning, but except in colleges 
and schools where religion is taught, virtue and character 
are allowed to develop themselves. Many thoughtful 
men recognize this fact, and it is deplorable that at a con- 
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ference such as the one of which we are writing, no con- 
crete proposal was evolved to overcome it. 

For many years and in many States, the moral quali- 
fications of an applicant for admission to the bar have 
been tested by the mere affidavit of a lawyer friend that 
he is of good character; at most the affirmation of a con- 
clusion. To the credit of certain law schools, the teach- 
ing of legal ethics is now gaining considerable vogue, and 
in some jurisdictions bar examiners are authorized to ex- 
amine into the past history of each applicant. These im- 
provements are entitled to adequate and just commenda- 
tion. But they are only belated makeshifts for the re- 
ligious and the ethical teaching, that should be provided 
the student, beginning in the primary school and ending 
with the conclusion of his college career. The ideal course 
of studies for lawyers is that found in the Catholic col- 
lege, which gives ample means of acquiring secular knowl- 
edge with the light of religion in the foreground. It is 
the only course which results in well-rounded develop- 
ment, because while improving the intellect, it makes sure 
of the purity of the heart and of the will. 

If the resolution adopted by the conference is given uni- 
versal force, it will send to our Catholic colleges for their 
education, a large part of our lawyers of the future. Here 
they will find courses which will not only guarantee secular 
learning, but also religious training, which will insure their 
virtue and doubly develop their minds, in the study of re- 
ligious truths that are deeply and purely intellectual. As 
there is a surplus of lawyers, our Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities can find no need of acquiring and maintaining 
what are at best “ non-sectarian’ law schools. Let them 
be satisfied with granting the lawyer’s diploma to those 
only who will embody the principles and personify the re- 
sults of purely Catholic education. Such graduates will 
be the finished product of the courses in mathematics, his- 
tory, languages, ethics, philosophy, religion and accompany- 
ing subjects, to be found only in institutions where the 
Catholic system of education is in force. These courses 
will be so profitable and so useful to the aspiring lawyer, 
that they will outweigh the importance even of the study 
of the positive law of the land. They will give the liberal 
culture and good character, which with reasonable learning 
in the law, will reduce all danger of incompetency and in- 
efficiency to a minimum. If in the future our Catholic 
young men go to college in order to get into the law pro- 
fession, why is it not feasible to merge their law training 
in that of their college training? Our institutions will do 
better to graduate a few lawyers who typify Catholic edu- 
cation, rather than a large number who do not, and who 
are annually graduated from law schools affiliated with 
our institutions, but which are in fact only non-sectarian. 

It may be difficult to work this out, but the result is 
well worth striving for, because quality will then be the 
end in view, rather than quantity. Let us rejoice in the 
movement effectuated by the conference to elevate the 
standards of legal education. It did very well as far as it 
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went, but there is much more for it to do. To make the 
bar function properly is a work that will run far into 
the future. In this our Catholic colleges must take a 
large part, and thereby add to their already great useful- 
ness. All they contribute to the betterment of the pro- 
fession of law will have a far-reaching effect, since on 
this honorable and necessary profession we must rely in 
large part for the solution of many problems that the 


country must meet. 
H. V. Kane, Pua.D. 


Sociology 
Steel and the Twelve-Hour Day 


AM in recent receipt of three brochures concerned 

with the affairs of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion which make very interesting reading. One is a 
“ Statement by Elbert H. Gary, Chairman, United States 
Steel Corporation, at Annual Meeting, April 17, 1922, 
Including Remarks of Stockholders.” Judge Gary speaks 
very enthusiastically in praise of the company, its policy 
towards its employes, and its prospects for the future. 
As is surely to be expected, he discourses in quite lengthy 
fashion on the twelve-hour day, putting forth the old argu- 
ments that the men themselves, desiring to earn larger 
compensation, are opposed to the abolishing of twelve- 
hour shifts; that those twelve hours mean twelve hours 
on duty, but include only about six hours of actual labor ; 
that the twelve-hour day is only in practise in what are 
termed continuous occupations, where it is necessary to 
keep the machinery going uninterruptedly; and that it is 
not practicable for “any one employer to inaugurate a 
shorter hour system unless a similar policy should be 
adopted by all employers in the same industry.” 

Second is an “ Address by Elbert H. Gary at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, on June 17, 1922,” 
entitled “ Ethics in Business.” Judge Gary admits that 
the policy of big corporations in the very recent past has 
generally been to get as much as they could without mak- 
ing themselves liable to prosecution by law; and in this 
state of things the employes were not given just con- 
sideration. But now, he thinks, big business has awaken- 
ed to the necessity of a course of conduct based on right 
ethics : 

To my personal knowledge, many of the most intelligent man- 
agers of business affairs, some very large and others smaller, who 
have laid down the cares and difficulties of this life, before their 
final departure completely changed their opinions and revised their 
methods concerning ethical questions. 

In proof, he adduces this instance: 

One corporation alone during the last ten years has appro- 
priated nearly $100,000.000 for welfare work in behalf of employes. 
This included the establishment of churches, schools, homes with 
gardens, recreation grounds and buildings, hospitals, medicinal 
and dental departments, sanitary and hygiene facilities, safety de- 
vices, accident relief, old-age pensions and many other projects 
for the promotion of health and happiness. 


Third comes a booklet outlining “ The Principles and 





Policies of the United States Steel Corporation,” as ex- 
pressed by Judge Gary at the annual stockholders’ meeting 
in 1921. Here he treats again of the question of the 
twelve-hour day, and reiterates that the chief obstacle to 
its abolition is the fact that the workmen themselves are 
unwilling to have the hours of labor decreased. 

But, as Judge Gary posits time and again in each of 
these booklets, capital’s first duty is towards the public. 
That policy should be pursued, whenever practicable, 
which makes most for the common good. And the right 
pliysical and moral conditions for those who labor make 
one of the first requirements of the common good; for un- 
less the souls and bodies of the individuals who make up 
the State are healthy, the State must degenerate. 

The committee appointed by Judge Gary in 1911 to in- 
vestigate the seven-day week and twelve-hour day sug- 
gested “ That conscientious effort should be made by all 
to reduce to a positive minimum any undue length in work 
hours that emergencies and unforeseen conditions may 
sometimes demand,” but the same committee was “ not un- 
mindful of the fact that the twelve-hour day has, by its 
general acceptance and practise over a considerable period 
of years, become firmly entrenched and that any sudden 
and arbitrary change would involve a revolution in mill 
operations.” But Judge Gary has stated expressly that in 
those past years the question only of their own interests 
determined the policy of most of the big corporations, 
and right ethics did not enter into the consideration. 
True, he does not include all big business in this con- 
demnation, but he speaks of the manner in which cruel 
and merciless and tyrannical competition crushed the 
weak and allowed the strong to survive: and the United 
States Steel Corporation is not of today nor yet of yes- 
terday. 

But if the long working day is a survival of the times 
when greed and the desire for gain outweighed the ob- 
servance of right ethics, surely the new sense of righteous- 
ness that has awakened in the soul of big business will 
cause its abandonment, cost what it may in dollars and 
cents. For, as Judge Gary aptly put it at Evanston, “a 
clear conscience is a strong weapon of defense in time of 
ruthless assault.” And what assault more ruthless than 
that which has as its object the purse? 

Father Husslein, in his “ Catholic Social Platform,” in- 
cludes this plank, “ Hours of labor should be neither un- 
reasonably long nor unreasonably short.” The question, 
then, is: Are twelve-hour shifts in the steel industry to 
be regarded as unreasonably long? Kirby Page, in the 
May Atlantic Monthly, quotes Horace B. Drury of the 
Industrial Relations Division of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, who reminds us that in England, France, 
Germany, Sweden, Italy, Belgium, and Spain the twelve- 
hour day has been abandoned and that twenty steel plants 
in America are now running on three shifts, and the cost 
is little greater than that of the two-shift system. Mr. 
Page adds: 
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It does not require a vivid imagination to picture the conse- 
quences of the twelve-hour day. Twelve hours at the mill, one 
half-hour going to and one half-hour coming from work, one 
half-hour for breakfast and one half-hour for supper, eight hours 
sleep—add these up! A scant two hours are left for domestic 
duties, home life, social and civic life, reading and study! What 
sort of a husband, father, and citizen is a twelve-hour worker 
likely to be? How much energy and interest is such a worker 
likely to have left for intellectual and spiritual matters? 

It certainly seems that better provision could be made 
for the furtherance of the common good. In reference 
to the argument that the twelve-hour day means only about 
six hours of work, hear John A. Fitch, also quoted by the 
Rev. Mr. Page: 

Some of the twelve-hour men, such as blooming-mill rollers, 
for example, are busy practically every minute of the full twelve 
hours of work. Others work under conditions of such strain, or 
under such heat, that “spell-hands” are provided. Others, as 
in the open-hearth furnaces, have periods of idleness between 
heats. When these men work, however, they work under condi- 
tions of terrific strain and in great heat. 


It may be that some few of the men want to work 
long hours that they may earn greater wages, but should 
the “ corporation with a soul ” allow them to do so if long 
hours prove detrimental to their moral and material 
and social efficiency? Charles Rumford Walker, in “ The 
Blast-Furnace,” one of his interesting “ Chapters in Steel,” 
which are being published in the Atlantic Monthly, con- 
cludes with these striking words: 

Perhaps, if a very complicated matter like the steel-life can 
be compounded in a phrase, it had been done by the third-helper 
on Six. On the day when we had thrown manganese into a 
boiling ladle in a temperature of 130, he turned to me slowly and 
summed it up in a word. “To hell with the money,” he said, 
“no can live!” 


Any one who has undergone the ordeal of a year or 
two in the glowing heat of the mills insists that there can 
only be one side to the question. And error, backed by 
sincerity, is error still, and becomes but the more per- 
nicious. In conclusion, if any other interesting little de- 
tails of fiction are thrown into the mails, I hope that I 
shall get my full portion. I have always been a lover of 
fairy tales. 

AntuHony M. BEnepIk. 


Note and Comment 


Creighton College 
Campaign 

\ ITHIN the past few years a marvelous growth and 

development of Catholic higher education has 
taken place in the West. The latest evidence of this puls- 
ing life is the announcement that Creighton University, 
at Omaha, has just opened a campaign for $2,000,000. 
The great work begun by the Creighton family, which 
stands out unique in the history of our Catholic higher 
education in the United States, is thus to be continued and 
advanced by the Creighton alumni and friends. The 
appeal is made in particular to the population of the Mis- 
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souri valley, whence the main returns are expected to 
come. The proposed plans include new colleges of arts, 
of medicine and of chemistry. A new dormitory is to be 
erected and a stadium seating 7,500. Half of the money 
to be raised is intended for these buildings, while the other 
half is to strengthen the college endowment, whose total 
at present is $2,285,000. 





Greatest Menace to 
Democratic Government 


HE danger of unrestrained centralization of govern- 

ment, into which our nation is heedlessly plunging 
at present, was strongly emphasized by Floyd E. Thomp- 
son, Chief Justice of the Missouri Supreme Court, in an 
address on “Some Dangerous Tendencies in Govern- 
ment ”’ recently delivered by him at the Stephenson County 
Old Settlers’ Reunion. Mr. Thompson said: 

Probably the greatest single menace to the continuance of our 
form of government is the tendency to abolish autonomy of the 
State and to establish in its stead an unrestrained centralized 
national government. In this country the fountain of all authority 
is the citizen. The individual is surrounded by the town, the 
county, the State and nation like so many concentric circles, and 
each in proportion to its nearness to the citizen was, by our 
fathers, invested with the greatest possible jurisdiction. Then 
and now, between the tyranny of centralization and the freedom 
of the citizen, stands the integrity of the State. 

America must awake from its lethargy, he concluded, 
“or this hundred-headed bureaucratic monster will de- 
vour us.” The breakdown of faith in the underlying prin- 
ciples of both government and conduct on the part of the 
people themselves he believed to be due largely to the 
substitution of frills and bric-a-brac in place of the teach- 
ing of the great classics, poets, dramatists and orators in 
the schoolroom. ‘ While our fathers were not learned in 
so many branches as our present-day educated men, they 
were instructed in the origin and history of human asso- 
ciation and of human achievement.” Religion, too, played 
a part in their education. 





Two Diamond 
Jubilees 


HE longevity of so many of our old Italian mission- 
aries is again exemplified in two diamond jubilees 
celebrated this month in the California Province of the 
Society of Jesus. The first is that of Father A. V. Rag- 
gio, who for many years has ministered to the poor of 
California, accomplishing his works of charity among the 
most forsaken of God’s children. While Father Raggio 
has labored for the Lord sixty years as a Jesuit, Father 
Joseph M. Cataldo recently celebrated his sixtieth year in 
the priesthood and hopes to celebrate this December the 
seventieth anniversary of his entrance into the Society of 
Jesus. More than fifty years were spent by him on the 
Indian missions, where he acquired a knowledge of about 
ten Indian languages. In his eighty-sixth year he is still in 
charge of the Nez Percés tribe, St. Joseph Mission, 
Slickpoo, Idaho. “The dear Lord may call me soon,” he 
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writes to the Director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions, “ but I would be glad to live on, and hold the 
fort until I see the mission rise again from the ruins of 
the fire of 1916.” Convent and school were then destroyed 
and eight devoted Sisters of St. Joseph have since been 
trying to use the rough improvised shelters erected by the 
Indians, where 144 children are taught and the Sisters 
themselves must dwell. “ Besides the school and church 
here,” he explains, “ we attend two other small churches 
and six Indian villages. To close the mission would be to 
yield our trustful little lambs and helpless sheep to raven- 
ing wolves. We have besought good St. Joseph, through 
the Christlike charity of his clients throughout the country, 
to take care of this poor little mission.” 





Educational! Plans of 
Mexican K. of C. 


HE establishment of a central Catholic University of 

Mexico is the great project announced by the Mexi- 
can Knights of Columbus. Their plan, as reported by their 
brother Knights in the United States, is to institute a 
chain of schools, similar to those conducted by the K. of C. 
in our own country, and to make the new university the 
center of the entire Catholic educational system of Mex- 
ico. The growth of the Mexican K. of C. within the 
last year, amounting to forty-five per cent of their mem- 
bership, has been unparalleled elsewhere. A vigorous 
campaign against Socialism and anti-clericalism is also 
promised by these Knights who are evidently determined 
to inject a new and militant Catholic life into their own 
native Catholic country. 





A Laboring 

Volcano 
if greece conditions in Central, Eastern and 
Southeastern Europe as he saw them at the time 


of his writing, a correspondent sends to us the following 


picture of the European turmoil : 


In many of the larger cities of Germany newspapers are being 
suppressed, police and soldiers are being kept at their posts con- 
stantly and the radical elements among the population in Berlin 
and elsewhere are rushing about wild-eyed and hoarse, shouting 
incoherent things about liberty, freedom, peace and war. In 
Austria, everybody from the Ministers of the Cabinet down to 
the waiters and the taxi-cab drivers is waiting for something to 
happen. Just what this something will be is not quite clear. But 
it will be something and it may be revolution. Austrian affairs 
are hopelessly and inextricably confused and the world stands idly 
by to look on. Down in Jugoslavia, despite the hordes of armed 
Serbian soldiers, the Croats and some of the Slovenes are holding 
whispered conferences in back-alleys and behind closed doors, all 
of which are significant. In “Greater Rumania” including Tran- 
sylvania, the Bukowina, the Banat and Bessarabia, all non- 
Rumanian territory in this monstrosity of a kingdom, there are 
millions of people searching their minds for some sort of a plan 
whereby they may strike against their tyrannical masters at 
Bucharest, if the expected revolution breaks out to the West. In 
Poland. the Government is without a Ministry one day and with- 
out a Chief-of-State the next. The Polish mark is rapidly de- 
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clining. Even the French franc is headed downward. In Slo- 
vakia the leaders of the Slovaks openly charge dishonesty, cor- 
ruption and even persecution against their Czech partners who 
hold forth at Prague, while along the shores of the Adriatic the 
Italian Fascisti are alert and pursuing a policy of watchful 
waiting. 

In Hungary alone, he sees the one bright spot in 
Europe. Although the Magyar country has been most 
severely dealt with in the ruthless dismemberment inflicted 
upon it, yet there is no talk of a revolution in or about 
Budapest. “ The Magyars are a knowing people, and 
knowing, they continue to smile.” 





The Bolshevist 
Record 


DISPATCH from Riga to the London Times re- 

cently gave the “ official Bolshevist figures ” of the 
persons executed by order of the Cheka in Russia as 1,- 
766,118. That would set the confessed executions at the 
hands of the ruling Socialist faction in Russia at over 1,- 
000 a day for four years. These figures have been con- 
tradicted, although they sufficiently correspond with the 
number of murders attributed to the Bolsheviki from other 
sources. But that they cannot be taken as absolutely ac- 
curate is evident from the fact pointed out by the New 
York Times, September 4, that the various items making 
up this total are usually given in round numbers. Thus 
we are informed that 8,800 doctors were executed, 355,520 
“ other intellectuals,” 815,100 peasants, 192,350 workmen, 
etc. The number of professors and priests is given re- 
spectively as 6,775 and 1,243. This last figure, the New 
York paper correctly indicates, is confirmed by the state- 
ment of the Russian Orthodox Council, issued early in 
May, 1922, according to which over 1,000 priests and 
twenty-eight bishops were executed by the Bolsheviki in 
spite of Tchitcherin’s deceptive declaration at Genoa re- 
garding freedom of worship. The murder of priests has 
been going on since then, as well as the looting of churches 
under the pretext of providing for the starving people. 
It is to be noted that even the New York Nation, in its 
issue for September 6, was losing patience at the latest 
banishment from Russia of some 1,500 intellectuals for be- 
ing hostile or out of sympathy with the Communist regime. 
“Tf men and women are not to be allowed even to think 
and to arrive at independent judgments,” says the Nation, 
“if personal dissent is to be forbidden, then the last piti- 
ful shred of freedom will be gone and a blasting uni- 
formity will extinguish all marks of human genius and dif- 
ference.” The ingenuity with which Bolshevist tyranny 
is always practised may be illustrated by the 200 intel- 
lectuals banished the beginning of this month. Their 
families were kept in Russia as hostages. Thus the Com- 
munist knout is still swung over the heads of these pitiful 
exiles. They are daily made to bleed anew in the danger 
and misery to which their wives and children are exposed. 
So their good conduct is assured even abroad. 
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